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PREFACE 


To serve as a labor-saving device to those called upon for details 
concerning library conditions in Texas and to serve as a source of in- 
formation to those seeking this data is the object of Handbook of Texas 
Libraries No. 3. 

The only printed sources of this information are Handbook No. 2 
and Texas Libraries. The former no longer describes conditions, and 
the latter, which supplements it, is in nine issues, two of which are 
already out of print. 

The newer librarians of the State in their quest for such information 
frankly acknowledge their ignorance of what other libraries than their 
own are doing. Even the librarians of much longer residence have 
difficulty in keeping informed regarding details of library progress in 
the state. 

The laymen of the state are especially uninformed, and those who 
are trying to establish libraries or to build up those already established 
feel this lack of information. An ever recurring question is: ‘‘ What 
are other towns of our size in Texas doing in this particular and in 
that particular?’’ It is the purpose of Handbook No. 3 to answer 
many of these questions before they are asked and to serve as the basis 
of a systematic publicity campaign by the Association to arouse inter- 
est in library work in the State. " 

It was at the suggestion of Miss West, President of the Texas Library 
Association, that the Publicity Committee of the Association has edited 
Handbook No. 3 and at Miss West’s suggestion that the Commission 
has published it. 

This latter, the Commission was glad to do, for it is thereby ac- 
complishing a double purpose. It is collecting data for its own use 
and it is aiding the Association, a duty specified by statute. 

Special attention has been given to the free public libraries of the 
state, as these are the libraries in which the Association is most in- 
terested at present. All libraries requiring membership in an organi- 
zation such as club libraries, Y. M. C. A. libraries, Sunday School 
libraries, ete., have been excluded. Small libraries free to the public 
but-located in places in which the city maintains a free library have 
also been excluded. School libraries, with the exception of those open 
to the entire community, have unavoidably been omitted. 

Every effort has been made to get data as complete and as accurate 
as possible without unduly prolonging the time devoted to the Hand- 
book; and while there are gaps, the Committee presents its work to 
the Association in the belief that the data collected may be taken for 
all practical purposes as representing accurately library conditions in 
Texas. 

The Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the assistance 
rendered by three members of the library staff of the University of 
Texas: that of Miss Elizabeth Tiffy who compiled the data concerning 
the preparation of the librarians in the state; that of Miss Maude 
Smith who compiled the section on College and University Libraries; 
and that of Miss Lenoir Dimmitt who compiled the section on Jnstitu- 
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tional Libraries. The Committee wishes to thank Mrs. J. C. Terrell 
for her review of the library achievements of the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Dr. Killis Campbell, Associate Professor of Eng- 
glish, the University of Texas, and Mr. E. W. Winkler, Reference 
Librarian, the University of Texas, for helpful suggestions, and 
also Mr. L. K. Smoot, Supreme Court Librarian, who compiled the 
section on Special Libraries. The Committee desires to thank espe- 
cially Mr. C. Klaerner, Secretary of the Commission, for permitting 
the Handbook to be published as a part of Texas Libraries. And 
last, but not least, the Committee wishes to thank the librarians of 
the state for their hearty cooperation in this undertaking. 


T. L. A. PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Octavia F. RoGan, Chairman, 
State Library. 

Mrs. Epirh GraHAmM CoyNE, 

Librarian El Paso Publie Library. 
Mary E. Gorr, 

The University of Texas Library. 
PAULINE McCauLey, 

Librarian Waco Publie Library. 
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LIBRARY PROGRESS SINCE 1908 
NEW FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Since the middle of 1908, 16 entirely new free public libraries have 
been established, and eight, which previous to this time were subscrip- 
tion libraries, have become free public libraries, making a total of 22 
new public libraries. 

The fifteen new libraries with the date of opening were organized at 
the following places: Archer City, 1914; Ballinger, 1909; Bay City, 
1915; Clifton, 1915; Houston (a library for colored people), 1909; 
Jacksboro, 1912; Nacogdoches, 1913; Pecos, 1914; Pittsburg, date un- 
known; Port Arthur, 1915; Rosenberg, 1914; San Benito, 1914; Stam- 
ford, 1910; Sulphur Springs, 1911; Vernon, 1915; Winnsboro, 1910. 

The free public libraries that were subscription libraries when Hand- 
book No. 2 was published but that are now free public libraries are as 
follows: the Carnegie Public Library of Abilene, the Coleman Public 
Library, La Retama Library of Corpus Christi, the Gainesville Publie 
Library, the Nacogdoches Public Library, the F. U. N, Publie Library 
of Navasota, the Palestine Carnegie Library, and the Wharton Public 
Library. 

Two of the public libraries, one at Clifton and one at Port Arthur, 
are housed in school buildings. 

In all there are 48 free public libraries and two free reading rooms 
in the state. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Twenty-one subscription public libraries have been opened since the 
publication of Handbook No. 2 at the following places: Aransas Pass, 
date unknown: Beeville, date unknown; Blessing, 1914; Bonham, date 
unknown; Brownfield, 1909; Comanche, 1914; Como, 1912; Cooper, 
1912; Donna, date unknown; Edinburg, 1913; Elgin, 1915; Francitas, 
1912; Franklin, 1914; Grapeland, 1914; Kyle, 1912; Laredo, 1913; 
MeAllen, 1908; Manor, first established in 1897 as a elub library; 
Mercedes, 1909; Mission, 1914; and Plainview, 1913. 

Two librarians wrote that their libraries intended becoming free 
public libraries during 1914, but the war prevented the change. 

In Comanche and Grapeland the libraries receive some city support 
through the school board. These two libraries are housed in school 
buildings, are free to all school children, and are open to all other 
citizens who pay a stipulated fee. 

Tn all there are 36 subscription public libraries in the state. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Forty-one buildings have been erected in Texas for free public and 
subscription library purposes. Of these, 20 have been erected since 
1908. Of the 41 buildings, 31 have been given by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, two have been erected from endowment funds, and the re- 
maining have been erected by various groups of citizens. One of the 
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Carnegie buildings is now closed as a library. Special attention is 
ealled to the unpretentious cozy library homes in some of the smaller 
towns. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY TAX 


Since 1908 six more towns have voted a special library tax: Abilene, 
Cleburne, Sulphur Springs, Terrell, Tyler, and Waco. The advantage 
of a special library tax is that it enables the library to grow auto- 
matically with the town. The following is a list of the Texas libraries 
supported by a special tax with the rate of taxation on the $100 
valuation : 

Abilene, 3 cents; Cleburne, 5 cents; Corsicana, 5 cents; Dallas, 14% 
cents; El Paso, 3 7-10 mills; Fort Worth, 2 cents; San Antonio, 144 
cents; Sulphur Springs, 3 mills; Terrell, 5 cents; Tyler, 3 cents; 
Waco, 2 cents. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


There are five agencies in Texas each working to a limited extent 
toward library extension: The Texas Library and Historical Com- 
mission, the Texas Library Association, the University of Texas Ex- 
tension Department, some of the public libraries in the State, and the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. These five agencies are work- 
ing harmoniously and with the same aim. However, with the excep- 
tion of the $200 given the Commission for collecting and disseminating 
information about libraries, not one of these five agencies has any 
funds for extension work. What little work is carried on is done 
by people already overburdened with work within their four walls, 
and other expenses entailed have to be taken from funds needed almost 
as badly elsewhere. 

Individuals and small groups of people all over the State, even in 
remote corners, are clamoring for library privileges; but the demand 
has not been organized, and thus has not reached the ears of those 
who dole out appropriations. 

To institute a systematic information campaign about library work, 
what it is, what other states are doing, and what Texas should do, is 
the purpose of the Extension Committee of the Texas Library Asso- 
ciation. Handbook No. 3 is preparatory to this organized campaign 
of library information. 

The work of many of the public libraries of Texas is characterized 
by an effort to extend their privileges as far as funds will permit. 
The larger libraries have library stations at local schoolhouses, laun- 
dries, and other such places within the city. Some of these as well as 
a few of the smaller libraries have made provision for the rural 
neighbor. There is a great deal of interest in the new County Library 
Law. 

The extension work carried on by the Commission and the Univer- 
sity of Texas Extension Librarian is described under the name of the 
respective libraries. 

The achievements of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs are 
summed up in the following paragraphs by Mrs. J. C. Terrell. 

‘‘Library extension work has long been a chief interest of The 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. The following statement taken 
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from Handbook of Texas Libraries No. 2, page 9, shows the persistent 
endeavor of the Federation in this phase of educational work up to 
1909 : 

‘**A library bill, prepared by joint committees of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the Texas Library Association, has been pre- 
sented to the Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirtieth Legisla- 
tures. . . . The bill, as reported by the committee, would un- 
doubtedly have passed the Legislature had it not been for the press 
of other legislation that prevented its presentation to either house. 
The bill, slightly modified, will be presented to the coming session 
of the Legislature. The Association and its able coadjutor, the Texas . 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, are preparing a vigorous campaign in 
its behalf that, they feel assured, will lead to victory.’ 

‘*The next Legislature, the Thirty-first, made victory ours. While 
the bill was changed a good deal, the law creating the Texas Library 
and Historical Commission is a very creditable one. The active work 
of the commission began September 1, 1909. 

‘*The official records of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
for 1910-11 also show that sixteen traveling libraries were added to 
the collection sent out by the clubs. Mrs. Lewis was chairman of the 
committee on library extension. The official records show that for 
1911-12 still under the chairmanship of Mrs. Lewis, ten more traveling 
libraries were added. Forty-five libraries were in active service dur- 
ing the year. A program to be used on the oceasion of the first open- 
ing of a local library was published, 3537 books were given to local 
libraries and 2205 to school libraries, money for the maintenance of 
various local libraries was raised, lots were secured, and a children’s 
story hour was conducted by many clubs in addition to the work done 
for traveling libraries. 

‘‘The records for 1913-14 with Mrs. Wynne as chairman show that 
the county basis of traveling libraries was suggested by Miss Wemnan 
of McKinney. At the same time the clubs approved a proposition from 
Mr. E. W. Winkler, Secretary of the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission, asking for assistance in starting a state system of travel- 
ing libraries. The clubs agreed to furnish 10,000 books and the 
Commission agreed to select, order, classify, and catalogue the books, 
to provide cases, and to send out the libraries. In accepting the 
proposition, the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs instructed that 
all traveling libraries owned and operated by the various clubs be sent 
to the Commission and instructed the chairman of the Library Ex- 
tension Committee to appeal to each club for donations of books or a 
eash donation of $1.00 or more, all book and money to be sent to the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

‘*Up to the present time, November 18, 1915, eleven traveling library 
eases, 739 volumes, and $48.00 have been turned over to the Com- 
mission by the clubs and three friends of the clubs. 

‘‘The Federation at its 1915 meeting voted to cooperate with the 
Extension Committee of the Library Association in addition to its 
cooperation with the Commission, and Mrs. J. C. Terrell was ap- 
pointed chairman of the new Library Extension Committee of the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs.”’ 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION SINCE 1908 


Since the publication of Handbook No. 2 in 1908 four significant 
pieces of library legislation have been added to our statutes. Taken 
chronologically, they are the law creating the Library and Historical 
Commission, the law providing for Farmers’ County Libraries, the 
law providing for County Free Libraries, and a paragraph in the 
Rural Edueation Appropriation Law regarding school libraries. A 
copy of these laws may be had by writing to the Texas Library and 
Historical Commission, Austin. 

Law Creating Texas Library and Historical Commission.—The law 
creating the Texas Library and Historical Commission covers two 
fields, the library field and the historical field. 


The library functions of the commission are as follows: (1) To 
aid and encourage libraries; (2) To give advice to such persoris as 
contemplate the establishment of public libraries in regard to such 
matters as the maintenance of public libraries, selection of books, 
cataloguing, and library management; (3) To have conducted library 
institutes; (4) To ascertain the condition of all public libraries in the 
state; (5) To distribute to the public libraries of the state and to 
certain other libraries copies of all Texas annual and biennial re- 
ports; and (6) To maintain a legislative reference section. 

The historical functions of the commission are as follows: (1) To 
collect and make accessible all manuscript records or copies of such 
records relating to the history of Texas; (2) To procure and make 
accessible a copy of every book, pamphlet, map or other printed matter 
giving valuable information concerning this State; (3) To build up an 
historical museum; (4) To publish historical papers and documents. 

The law was passed March 19, 1909, after a committee from the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs’ and from the Texas Library 
Association had besieged five different Legislatures. While the law 
is not the one recommended by these two organizations, it is a credit- 
able one, and affords limitless possibilities for tremendous library 
activities and development throughout the length and breadth of the 
state. The law has been amended twice. 

Farmers’ County Library Law.—In 1913 the Farmers’ County 
Library Law was passed, providing that the commissioners’ courts 
employ a librarian to gather and make accessible information pertain- 
ing to agriculture, horticulture, and kindred subjects. This law, 
too narrow in its scope, is now superseded to a large extent by the 
County Free Library Law. 

The County Free Library Law.—The original County Free Library 
Bill was modeled after the California Library Law, but it was modi- 
fied considerably before final passage. 

The law provides for the establishment of a library at the county 
seat, which will serve the entire county or such parts of the county 
as elect to become part of the county library system. The law also 
provides that any library already established may assume the fune- 
tions of a county library. Two or more counties may co-operate in 
maintaining a county library. Any incorporated city or town main- 
taining a library may become part of the county library system. 
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Branches may be established in the various towns and rural schools 
of the county. <A tax not to exceed six mills on the $100 valuation 
may be levied upon all property outside of incorporated cities and 
towns maintaining free public libraries and upon all property within 
incorporated cities and towns which have elected to become a part of 
such county free library system. This tax is in addition to all other 
taxes. Where a farmers’ county public library has been inaugurated, 
it shall continue to operate as such until a county library is estab- 
lished. Then the farmers’ library shall merge with the county library. 

The most promising part of this law is Section 19, which provides 
that a library already established may assume the functions of a 
county library. 

In addition to some apparently meaningless phraseology, the law 
bears the marks of compromise. The tax of six mills on the hundred 
dollars’ valuation is too small to maintain a library even in the 
wealthier counties; there are no provisions to assure competent man- 
agement; the required 25 per cent of qualified voters that must sign 
the petition calling for an election is too large. There is also some 
doubt as to the constitutionality of a county library tax and as to 
the provision permitting the taxation of a portion of a county. 

Despite these defects the law is a step in the right direction, and, 
while recent, it seems to be meeting with popular favor. The Far- 
mers’ Congress and the Texas Farm Women both adopted resolutions 
favoring it and pledging their support to any changes the authors of 
the bill and the Texas Library Association sought fit to make. 

Rural School Inbraries—In the law passed by the Thirty-fourth 
Legislature, 1915, appropriating for two years each the sum of $500,- 
000 for the development of rural schools, section three requires among 
other things that each school receiving aid shall be provided ‘‘with 
such library, books, maps and globes as recommended in the State 
course of study, as in the opinion of the State Superintendent said 
school may be able to purchase.’’ 


PREPARATION OF TEXAS LIBRARIANS 


The figures below are based upon returns from a questionnaire 
sent to every place at which the committee knew of any public library 
activity and to all colleges listed in the office of the Registrar of the 
University of Texas. It is regretted that responses to the ques- 
tions regarding preparation were not more general and that definite 
answers were wanting in a majority of cases. Data concerning as- 
sistants was too meager to consider representative, as it is known that 
there are assistants not represented in the data secured by the ques- 
tionnaires, that are well equipped both with academic training and 
with professional training secured either through library schools or 
by experience in well organized libraries. For this reason the data 
concerning assistants has not been included. 

The following applies only to the librarians of the report- 
ing libraries. Of the colleges and university libraries 25 replied; as 
to academic preparation, 15 reported college training (including one 
M. A. degree) and 4 reported high school training; as to professional 
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preparation, 10 reported formal training in library schools, 1 reported 
an apprenticeship, and 6 reported no training. 

Of the Free Publie Libraries, 28 replied: as to academic prepara- 
tion, 17 reported college work of from 1 to 4 years, including one 
M. A. degree and 11 are high school graduates; as to professional 
preparation, 14 had received training in regular library schools or 
library summer schools, 3 had served apprenticeships, and 11 reported 
no training. 

Of the subscription public libraries, 6 replied: as to academic prepa- 
ration, 4 reported college training and 2, high school training; as to 
professional training, 1 had served an apprenticeship, and 4 reported 
no library training. 


MEMBERSHIPS IN THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Handbook for 1915 of the American Library Association records 
30 members of the Association from Texas. In 1908 there were 20 
members from Texas. 


MEMBERSHIPS IN THE TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


There are at present 50 members in the Texas Library Association, 
all of whom but six are in active library work. In 1908 there were 66 
members of whom 34 were in active library work, the remainder being 
library trustees, women’s clubs, and other people interested in edu- 
cation. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES: ADDITIONS TO THE HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES IN THE HANDBOOK FOR 1908 


Following the precedent set by Handbooks No. 1 and 2, the commit- 
tee made an effort to include a history of each library established 
since the middle of 1908. Histories of some libraries established prior 
to that time but not described in the former Handbook are also 
included. The fact that the committee was able to secure these latter 
is in itself in some cases a token of progress in these libraries. 

Throughout this entire section there runs beneath the cloak of 
optimism the note of struggle for existence. Many of the libraries 
are in the bread-line. They seem to be starving through the state’s 
indifference to the library branch of her system of education. 


ABILENE 
Population 15,000 


Carnegie Public Library of Abilene, established 1909. In the year 
1899, the women’s clubs federated for the immediate purpose of es- 
tablishing a publie library. To facilitate the work a Library Asso- 
ciation was organized under the auspices of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. In 1905 lots were purchased and in 1908 a donation of $17,500 
from Mr. Carnegie was secured. The building was completed and 
the property transferred to the city in July, 1909. An appropriation 
of $1750 is made by the city annually for maintenance. The manage- 
ment is in the hands of a Board of Directors composed of nine persons, 
seven women and two men, who meet in session the third Thursday in 
each month. 

There are now 4250 volumes in the library. Miss Emma L. Taylor 
is the librarian. 

ARCHER CITY 


Population 800 


The Woman’s Club Free Library, established February, 1914. This 
library is under the auspices of the Woman’s Club, but it is entirely 
free to the publie. 

It is housed in a room adjoining the telephone office and enjoys the 
gratuitous service of an employee of that office as librarian, Miss 
Mattie Clark. The number of borrowers is fifty. The library con- 
tains 520 volumes, most of which are gifts. The club presents plays 
to pay for new books. 

The librarian writes, ‘‘I am a very busy woman, but if I had time, 
I could build up a good library here.’’ 


BALLINGER 
Population 4,500 


Carnegie Library, established 1909. The library contains 680 vol- 
umes and averages 375 loans per week. The value of the grounds and 
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the Carnegie building which was erected in 1909, is $23,500. The 
library is open two hours each week. Mrs. George Pearce is the 
librarian. 


BAY CITY 
Population 5,000 


Bay City Library, established 1915. Our history is very slight in 
results. We have been working for almost two years toward a Car- 
negie building, and we have paid fifteen hundred dollars, raised by 
public subsrription, for two business lots of 25x140 feet. The two 
floods made the maintenance provision impossible for our municipal 
government so we abandoned the original idea and will utilize the 
remainder of our funds, amounting to eleven hundred dollars, for the 
bungalow plan. At first we shall continue the present plan of vol- 
unteer librarians, but we shall attempt to open the room on Saturday 
mornings as well as Tuesday and Saturday afternoons. We shall 
also have magazines which we have not had room for heretofore. 

We opened the library on February 20, 1915, with three hundred 
and fifty volumes; in six months there were over eight hundred, with 
constant additions in sight, but we have not room for more than that 
number in our present quarters. Our books were almost entirely 
donated. 

A charter was granted us by the State on August 19, 1915, and the 
constitution will be adopted very soon. The plan of a one-room bunga- 
low has been adopted, and we hope to be settled therein before Thanks- 
giving. 

Except for the money for the lots and donations from three clubs, 
our funds have been raised through entertainments, and we shall 
largely depend upon that plan. Our fines have amounted to about 
twelve dollars in six months, and we took pleasure in paying for our 
charter in this way through the actual beneficiaries of the library. 

Our enthusiasm is greater than when we opened our doors, and we 
look for constant improvement in our methods and patronage. We 
have used a simple charging system, but we shall adopt the card plan 
when we move into the building. 


BLESSING 
Population 300 


The Blessing Library Association was organized June 27, 1914, al- 
though the first regular meeting was not held until July of that year. 

The object of the Association, composed principally of ladies, is to 
secure a library for our town. In order to keep up the interest it 
was decided to hold meetings every second Friday and give a pro- 
gram each meeting, the program to be provided by the various mem- 
bers. These programs this year have consisted of the study of South 
America, current events, and quotations from eminent authors. The 
meetings to which the public has been invited have been held in the 
auditorium of the schoolhouse, and we have also been allowed the use 
of a small room in this building for a library room. 

We have at present 285 books including both fiction and the standard 
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works such as complete sets of Stevens, Shakespeare, Eliot, Kipling, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle’s French Revolution, Poe, Gibbon’s Rome, 
History of the United States, and a number of other single volumes. 
A good many of these books have been donated. 

The membership fee is $1.00 per year. 

We are receiving considerable more encouragement and help than 
formerly, and we are working for a building fund at present. We 
hope to be able to build our library within the next year and we are 
planning on a building costing about $1,000. 


BROWNFIELD 
Population 300 


Brownfield Public Library, subscription library, established 1909. 
The library was founded six years ago by the Maids’ and Matrons’ 
Club, a study club of this place. It has gradually but slowly grown. 
We use a room donated by Dr. L. T. Treadaway, but we hope to have:a 
building some day. One dollar a year is the subscription fee. The 
library is open one hour per week. 


BURLESON 
Population 600 


Eumathean Club Library, subscription library, established 1899. 
The fee charged for the use of the library is one dollar a year. To 
those who do not eare to pay this fee, we charge five cents for each 
book borrowed. Our 376 volumes are housed in a local bank, and are 
accessible to the public from nine to four every working day. Mrs. 
R. E. Griffith is the librarian. 


CISCO 
Population 3,000 


Cisco Public Library, subscription library, established 1894. The 
library is under the auspices of the XXth Century Club, which has a 
limited membership of twenty who themselves pay the librarian’s 
salary. Other funds are raised by occasional entertainments given 
by the club, by subscription fees, rentals, and fines. One dollar a 
year, sixty cents for six months, or thirty-five cents for three months, 
are the charges for the use of the library. The names of seventy bor- 
rowers are on our records. The library which is housed at the home 
of the librarian, Mrs. A. B. Johnson, is open three afternoons a week. 


CLIFTON 
Population 1,800 
Public School Library—Free Public Library, established 1915. We 
are just beginning a public free library, and we have purchased only 


a small number of books. These, however, are costly encyclopedias 
and reference bcoks. The new High School Building has excellent 
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quarters which we are having fitted up. Three rooms will be occupied 
by the library,—one large library room and two small ones. The 
value of the high school building, which was completed in 1914, is 
$30,000. Mr. J. W. Butler is the librarian. 


COLEMAN 
Population 4,500 


The Coleman Library was opened as a free public library in 1912. 
The building was erected by the Self Culture Club of Coleman with 
some assistance from citizens by subscription. The library has been 
the special work of the Self Culture Club, and it has been managed 
entirely by them subject to an advisory board, viz., Judge John C. 
Randolph (deceased), L. E. Collins, and D. A. Paddleford. 

The library was maintained as a subscription library from its or- 
ganization in 1885 till 1912 when the club turned it over to the city 
(themselves retaining the management) for a yearly stipend of $600.00 
since which time it has been a free library. This income of $600.00 is 
augmented by the women of this club in various ways. The building 
stands in the northwest corner of the courthouse grounds, the site be- 
ing granted to the women by the county court of Coleman County 
free of charge. 


COMANCHE 
Population 3,000 


The School-Public Library, established April 21, 1914, was the re- 
sult of the combined efforts of City School Superintendent R. F. Hollo- 
way, with whom the idea originated, the school board, and two women’s 
clubs, the Kensington Club and the Study Club. The library occupies 
a room in the high school building, which was furnished partly by the 
school board and partly by the women’s clubs. The clubs also use 
the room for their meetings. 

A membership fee of one dollar a year to each family is charged. 
Free use of the library is granted to school children. In addition to 
the membership fee, the maintenance fund is derived from gifts, 
benefit entertainments, the school board, and the local library asso- 
ciation. The school board has donated eight hundred volumes, and 
the clubs have given about two hundred dollars worth of books. The 
local library association and the school board pay the salary of the 
librarian, who is also paid for teaching half a day during the nine 
months’ school session. Both the interest in the library and the sources 
of maintenance are increasing. The library is open three hours each 
for four afternoons for twelve mcenths. Miss Minnie Cunningham is 
the librarian. 


COOPER 
Population 1,513 


Cooper Library Association, subscription library, established 1912. 
Each family pays $1.00 for one year, and this entitles all members of 
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the family to the use of the library. Books are taken and returned 
each Wednesday afternoon. The new books are not kept out but one 
week, but other books may be kept two weeks. Books are rented te 
non-subseribers for ten cents a book, and ‘the book can be kept one 
week. We hope to have a public library some day, and we are trying 
to get the people interested in reading so the demand may be created 
for a free library. This is why we rent the books so cheaply. In the 
beginning of our library, a number of people got together and paid 
$2.50 to start a library. This bought the first books, 250 books in all. 
We hoped to have more subscribers to the library, but the hard times 
caused us to lose some of our members. We are holding on, however, 
in the hope that some day we shall have a public free library. 

I have an office up town, and keep up with the books, attend to the 
library every Wednesday afternoon until 6 o’clock, and order all 
books. The association pays the librarian $5.00, who sees that every- 
thing is in order and furnishes janitor service and fuel. In fact, the 
library has no other expense except money for books. We have a 
board of twelve directors. Mrs. Jennie A. Young is the librarian. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
Population 16,000 


La Retama Public Library, established 1908 as a subscription library, 
a free library in 1914. Prior to September 1, 1914, the library was 
free only to children. It was established and is directed by La Retama 
Club, a club of young women, although it is now partly supported by 
the city. The library occupies two rented rooms, contains 1905 vol- 
umes, and is open three hours daily except Sunday. Miss Marie von 
Bliicher is the librarian. 


DENISON 
Population 21,000 


X XI Club Library.—While the borrowers of this library are chiefly 
the members of the X XI Club, the library is entirely free to the public. 
The library is entirely supported by club duéS supplemented by oeca- 
sional entertainments. 

The lot the club building is on was given to the club; the building 
which houses the library was erected in 1896 by liberal donations from 
both elub members and other citizens. Mrs. Leo Short gives her ser- 
vices as librarian. 


DONNA 
Population 400 


Donna Librery, subseription library. Our library was started by 
the Donna Woman’s Club. This summer we exchanged twenty-five 
books with the Edinburg library for three months. We have so far 
had a room furnished, rent free. Our aim is for a free public library 
just as soon as we can obtain support for one. 
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At present we charge, $1.50 a year or $1.50 deposit, and five cents 
for each book borrowed. No fee is required of the members of the 
Woman’s Club who contribute in other ways to the maintenance of 
the library. Mrs. B. E. Shepperd, Chairman Library Committee, 
Woman’s Club, is the librarian. 


EDINBURG 
Population 700 


Edinburg IAbrary, subscription library, established 1913. In 1913 
the Civic Club of Edinburg gave a free program. Those attending 
were requested to donate a book for the library. Fifty or more books 
were received. To help the library each member of the Civie Club 
bought a subscription. In this way we were able to send for new 
books. The lack of subscribers this summer caused us to exchange 
twenty-five books with the Donna Library for four months. Borrow- 
ers keeping books overtime are fined ten cents a week. There are two 
classes of books, two-week books and one-week books. The library 
is in the drug store. Miss Onata Klossner is the librarian. 


FRANCITAS 
Population 200 


Francitas Public Library, subscription library, established Febru- 


ary 12, 1912. The library is under the auspices of the Francitas Li- 











Francitas Public Library 


brary. Club, which reorganized and joined the state federation in 
1913. The club dues are fifty cents a year, and the cost of a reader’s 
eard for six books is ten cents. The library now numbers 644 vol- 
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umes with a circulation of from 35 to 50 a month. The library is 
open two afternoons a week. 

Mrs. Robert Gale is chief librarian, but each member of the club 
takes charge of the library a month. The building completed in May, 
1915, and valued at $300.00, has been entirely paid for through the 
efforts of the women of the club. 


GAINESVILLE 
Population 7,624 


Gainesville Public Library. The library was established by the 
XLI Club as a subscription library about 1899. It was supported 
by the club and by membership fees of $1.00 a year. In 1907 the 
city council agreed to donate to this library the use of two rooms on 
the second floor of the city hall with the necessary light and heat if 
the XLI Club would open the library once a day to all the people of 
the town. The next year the council agreed to make an additional 
donation of $300.00 a year for the librarian’s salary. A library as- 
sociation was formed of the public-spirited citizens of the town will- 
ing to pay $5.00 a year toward a book fund, and it was made part 
of the librarian’s duty to collect the money. Several hundred dollars 
were raised this way every year, and the library received many gifts 
of money and books. 

In 1912 it was decided to start a campaign for a Carnegie building 
and a city-supported library. In 1913 the appropriation was secured, 
and after the usual preliminaries the building was commenced Decem- 
her 27, 1913. It was practically completed the next July; the books 
from the old library were moved in, and the building was opened to 
the public by an informal reception October 10, 1914. 

Gainesville has prepared for her colored population a reading room 
on the lower floor. It has its own entrance and is completely fur- 
nished in good style, with a small nucleus of donated books, including 
a dictionary and an atlas. 

It has not yet been opened for use, the negroes being slow on ac- 
eount of hard times incident to the European War in raising the 
small book fund required. 

To purchase new books for the library a tag day was held in March, 
1914, and $400.00 was thus raised. Later a Book Day was held, and 
the town was eanvassed by ladies and children in carriages, who con- 
veyed to the library building such books as were donated. About 
700 books were thus secured, some of them very valuable. 

The lower floor of the Gainesville Publie Library is arranged with 
a view of fostering social center work in the community, and the city 
council very wisely have decided to charge only such a fee for its 
use as will cover janitor service, lights, and fuel, making it free in 
a great many instances. The wisdom of this course is seen in the in- 
ereased activity of the club life of the town. Last month the library 
lower floor was used seventeen times for such purposes as meetings 
of the young men’s club, of the mothers’ clubs, the story hour, cooking 
demonstrations, meeting of the girls’ training club, of the school board, 
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and various other affairs,—all of which tend to uplift the community 
and endear the public library to the people. 

The Mothers’ Club holds a story-hour once a week throughout the 
year. 

For several years the Gainesville Library in conjunction with a 
committee from the XLI club have been engaged in local history 
research work, interviewing many old settlers and collecting much 
interesting data concerning early days in Cooke County. Incidentally, 
I may add that this work has interested many people in the library 
that we could never have reached in any other way. 

Miss Lillian Gunter is the librarian. 


GRAPELAND 
Population 1,000 


Grapeland High School Library, subscription library, established 
1914. At the beginning of our school term, September 14, 1914, we 
had only two books in our library. In October we visited a neighbor- 
ing community and there found a Holland’s library. This was Sat- 
urday ; the following Monday the four women teachers of the Grape- 
land school went to town and within an hour’s time raised twenty-five 
subscriptions to Holland’s and The Farm and Ranch, thereby securing 
forty-three well graded volumes for our library. From this time on it 
has continued to grow ; books were presented and loaned by the patrons 
and the children of the school. 

Through the efforts of our principal, Mr, J. L. Jackson, we received 
from Hon. Morris Sheppard and A. W. Gregg one hundred and twelve 
handsomely bound volumes: Annual Reports of the Historical As- 

_ sociation, Congressional Records, biographies, ete. 

Recently seven copies of The New Teachers’ and Pupils’ Cyclopedia 
and eleven copies of The Library of Work and Play have been added 
to the library, making a total of three hundred and fifty-two books. 

The library is free to school children. Others have the privilege of 
using the library by paying an initiation fee of one dollar and there- 
after ten cents each month. 


HASKELL 


Population 2,436 


Haskell Public Library, subscription library, established 1902. The 
library is under the auspices of the Magazine Club of Haskell. <A fee 
of one dollar a year is charged for the use of the library, the library 
being free for the elub women. There are now 900 volumes in the 
library with an average circulation per week of 30 volumes. The 
number of borrowers is about 100. The library is open two hours for 
two afternoons each week. 

The library building was purchased in 1915 by the Magazine Club 
of Haskell at a cost of $600. The lot does not belong to the club. The 
members of the club act as librarian. 
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HEREFORD 
Population 2,200 


Hereford Library, established 1904. The library belongs to the 
city, and it is managed by a committee appointed by the City Com- 
mission. The library has 500 volumes, and is open two hours each day. 
It occupies a room in the courthouse. Mrs. F. T. Robson is the 
librarian. 


HOUSTON 
Colored Population 35,000 


Colored Carnegie Library, established 1909. The library was-°or- 
ganized in the Colored High School building under the supervision of 
Miss Julia Ideson, as a branch to the Houston Lyceum and C arnegie 
Library. Mrs. Emma Myers was the first librarian. 

The following -year efforts were made to secure a gift from Mr. 
Carnegie for a library building. This gift was finally received through 
the efforts of Emmett J. Scott, secretary to Booker Washington and 
a native Houstonian. <A lot was bought by the colored people alone, 
and the building was placed on the lot and finished December, 1912. 
The building was designed by Sidney W. Pittman, son-in-law of 
Booker T. Washington. The cost of the lot was $1,500.00; the gift of 
Mr. Carnegie was $15,000.00. 

Before the new library was opened, it was found a trained librarian 
was needed, Mrs. Myers having resigned and Mrs. Lewis no longer to 
retain the work. Bessie B. Osborne was elected librarian on the 
condition that her training must be secured in the Louisville Public 
library. Most of the work was done in the Colored Branch, which 
has a yearly circulation of over 84,000 volumes. 

The library opened April 11, 1913, with dedicatory exercises. The 
cireulation has grown to the point where an assistant has been added. 

This library is the only colored library in the United States with a 
colored board of trustees who are making good. Our slogan for the 
year is ‘3,000 new readers must be added.’’ One of the new features 
added by the librarian is a book-lovers club composed of some of the 
best readers in the city. A book review will be carried on, and once a 
month the books will be reviewed to a publie audience. 

Beginning April 11, 1913, this library became an independent 
branch, now being controlled by its board of trustees, who report to 
the city only. The city’s appropriation began with $1,500.00 per 
year; on account of the increase in circulation it is now $2,400.00 
per year. 


JACKSBORO 
Population 1,500 


Jacksboro Library—At the meeting of the Owl Club August 15, 
1912, it was decided to work for a library for Jacksboro, the elub 
changing their name to the Library Club. The following week a 
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book shower was given, thirty books and a few dollars being received. 
We have since supported the library by giving teas, lawn parties, pic- 
ture shows, editing the Jacksboro News one week, by dues from mem- 
bers of the club, library fees, and a few donations. The library has 
been occupying jointly a store room. August 14 will find us located 
in a club room of our own, with a tea-pouring both afternoon and 
evening to the public. We have to date 504 books, and we have 
purchased also four six-sectional book cases; we have had donated 
fifteen books, two library tables, and two mission chairs. 

The library is open on Saturdays from three until six. The mem- 
bers of the club act in rotation as librarian. 


KINGSVILLE 
Population 4,500 


Kingsville Public Library, established about 1907. The library is 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club, but it is entirely free to the 
public. The*library contains 4,680 volumes, with a circulation of 
380, and subscribes to five magazines. The quarters of the library 
are lent by a public-spirited citizen. -Miss Cora Hayt is the librarian: 


KYLE 
Population 850 


Kyle Book Club, subscription library, organized 1912. This club 
organized simply to have an exchange of good class fiction, and can 
hardly be eailed a library. A subscription fee of $1.00 a year for old 
members and $1.50 for new members is charged. The library con- 
tains 106 volumes with a circulation of 500 and is open two hours each 
Wednesday afternoon. Various club women act as librarian. The 
books are housed in a bookease in a hardware store. 


LAREDO 


Population 21,000 (15% American) 


Laredo Library, subscription library, established 1913. The library 
contains seven hundred volumes, and is supplying two school districts, 
one six miles distant and the other seventy-five. In the next month 
they expect to supply a third district, sixty miles distant. 

The membership fee is $3.00 a year. Entertainments furnish other 
funds. The library is open fifty-four hours each week. Mrs. M. H. 
Pennell is the librarian. 


MeALLEN 
Population Unknown 
McAllen Public Library, subscription library, established 1908. A 


membership fee of fifty cents and a charge of five cents for each book 
borrowed is made. Donations of money and books are also accepted. 
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The library is open two and one-half hours each Saturday. Mrs. W. 
B. Packingham gives her services as librarian. 


MANOR 
Population 900 


Tuesday Book Club, subscription library. The club was established 
in 1897, but the use of the books was limited until last year to mem- 
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Building of Tuesday Book Club, Manor 


bers of the club. However, we have not been able to get the public 
very much interested outside the club membership and their families. 
The club house is opened to the public every Friday night, each club 
member acting as hostess in alphabetical rotation. Refreshments are 
usually served. This has been quite a source of pleasure to the mem- 
bers of the club as well as to the public in general, especially to the 
younger people. Last June we had a book day when we had twenty- 
five books and $7.00 in cash donated. The president gave a silver tea 
at her residence, which brought in $15.00. This money will be used 
in buying additional bookeases. 

We now have 400 volumes, and have donated a number of volumes 
to the Publie School Library. 

Club members pay annual dues of $1.20. This entitles the mem- 
bers to the privilege of reading as many books as wanted. Subserib- 
ers, not members of the club, pay $1.00 membership fee and five cents 
a copy for each bock taken from the library. 

The library is housed in the elub building completed in 1914 and 
valued at $1,000.00. The use of the ground on which the building 
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stands was given by the Masonic Lodge for a term of twenty-five 
years. The money for the building has been partly raised by 
bazaars, dinners, entertainments, ete. Mrs. W. H. Wentland gives 
her services as librarian. 


MERCEDES 
Population 1,200 


Mercedes Public Library, subscription library, established 1909. A 
committee consisting of four women and two men met October 31, 
1908, for the purpose of starting a public library in Mercedes. The 
committee acted as trustees until laws and regulations for a more 
formal organization could be made. Soon committees developed for 
soliciting books and arranging entertainments to raise money. By 
December 19, 1909, nearly a thousand volumes and a number of 
magazine subscriptions were on hand, and the treasury contained 
$68.32. 

The first home of the library was the central telephone exchange. 
Two women on the board catalogued and arranged the books on shelves 
donated by the president. The library was open Wednesdays from 
2 p. m. to 5 p. m., and Saturdays from 3 p. m. to 9 p. m., with volunteer 
librarians in charge. By January 16, 1909, the by-laws having been 
drawn up and adopted, the first formal election of officers was held. 
In April the payment of a small weekly salary secured the services of 
the telephone centrals as librarians, and the library was enabled to 
remain open every day and every evening. 

In 1910 the library was established in a corner room on the second 
floor of the Anner. An attorney already in the building was given 
the use of the room in return for his services as librarian, but this 
arrangement soon preved unsatisfactory. For a time the library 
was open only on Saturday afternoons when it was in charge of some 
member of the board. Then a former president became librarian, 
with the privilege of using the room as a woman’s exchange. 

In 1913 the civie league took an interest in the library, and pledges 
of a certain monthly sum were secured from business men for the 
support of the library. It was now situated in a room on the first 
floor of the Annex. A woman was appointed librarian with a regular 
salary, also certain percents of fees, fines, ete. 

The library is at present in the same location with the same librarian. 
A dentist, who has the adjoining room, uses the library room as a 
waiting-room for his patients and pays half the rent. The library is 
supported entirely by entertainments devised by the board and the 
yearly fees of $1.50 per ecard entitling holder to use of books. No 
money donations are solicited, but there is an annual book reception 
to which people of the town bring books for which they have no 
further use. 


MEXIA 
Population 4,000 


Mexia Public Library—The Woman’s Friday Club was instrumen- 
tal in founding the library in 1905, and the elub has been the parent 
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of it ever since. It was started by a public book reception; since then 
books have been added each year, and a room in the city hall was given 
for its use by the mayor. 

A small amount of ten cents per month is charged for membership. 
This money at present goes for the purchase of new books. And at 
stated intervals the citizens are asked for contributions. 

Interest in library matters is lagging at present, but we hope to 
hold together until a time when we can do better. 

The club gives $25.00 a year toward books. Mrs. Julian Wool, one 
of its members, is librarian and serves without remuneration. 


MISSION 
Population 2,000 


Mission Public Library, subscription library, established October 
24,1914. The library is under the auspices of the Civic League. The 
terms for the use of the library are fifty cents for a card and five cents 
for each book taken out. 

The library now has 200 volumes with an average circulation of 30 
to 40 books per week. The number of borrowers is fifty-three. The 
library is open two hours each Saturday afternoon, the Civie League 
women acting in turn as librarian. 

The library is housed in a rear room in a bank. The room is also 
enjoyed as a rest room by the rural shoppers. 


NACOGDOCHES 
Population 5,000 


The Nacogdoches Public Library was established June 10, 1913, and 
had its first quarters in the reconstructed building of the Old Stone 
Fort. At first it was a subscription library, and only members who 
yaid the six dollars annual dues of the association enjoyed its priv- 
ileges. A librarian, who kept the library open for one hour each day, 
was secured for ten dollars per month, and this salary was secured by 
a monthly subscription of one dollar from each of ten generous citi- 
zens. Since the library enjoyed fair success the first six months of 
its existence, at the beginning of 1914, the association deemed it safe 
to make it a public library, and since that time it has been free to 
anybody who chose to take advantage of its privileges. In February, 
1915, it was decided that the library would have a more vital and 
wider association with the life of the community if it could be located 
in the heart of the business district, and if at the same time a reading 
room with periodicals could be maintained. Accordingly, rooms were 
secured in the old court house on the public square, and a reading 
room with twelve of the leading monthly and weekly periodicals was 
opened. Also at this time the association voted to reduce the annual 
dues to three dollars instead of six, hoping thereby to increase the 
membership. These changes have resulted in the library’s marked 
improvement; the circulation was almost tripled the first month in the 
new location, and the membership was increased to nearly one hun- 
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dred. At present the libraty and reading room are kept open six 
hours each day except Sunday. Miss Constance Burrows is the li- 
brarian. 


NAVASOTA 
Population 5,000 


F. U.N. Public Library, established 1909. The library was organ- 
ized a good many years ago by a club of girls as a subscription library 
and was quite a success. In 1909 it was given to the city and made 
a free library. Interest has lagged, and as there is not any income, 
except from fines and small donations, we are much handicapped in 
buying books. The city gives the library a home in the city hall and 
pays the librarian. I am hoping we may be able to do something 
worth while this autumn. Miss Clara Lang is the librarian. 


PECOS 


Population 2,500 


Carnegie Library of Pecos—On June 10, 1914, the Library Asso- 
ciation was formed at Pecos, with Mrs. T. Y. Casey as president. Un- 























Carnegie Library of Pecos 


der the direction of this association the library was opened to the 
public on July 24, 1914, with 540 volumes: on the shelves. Through 
the hearty co-operation of the citizens of Pecos the library has grown 
so that on its first anniversary it had over a thousand books. 
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A club room for the use of the various study clubs of the city is 
furnished with piano, chairs, pictures, ete., contributed by the five 
federated clubs of the city. 


PLAINVIEW 
Population 2,829 


Plainview Public Library.—tThe library was started May 30, 1913, 
by a book reception. We have a library committee composed of two 
members from each woman’s club in town. We sell subscription 
cards at one dollar per year and do various other things for money 
to buy books. We have 200 subscribers at present, and 850 volumes. 
The library is open two days in the week from 3 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Eight women keep the library open once a month each. The library 
is in an up-stairs room at the city hall. 


PORT ARTHUR 
Population 14,500 


Port Arthur High School Library.—At a meeting of the school 
board of the Port Arthur Independent School District last May it 


Port Arthur High School Library 


was decided that an appropriation of $1,000.00 should be given to 
equipping the high school library to become a semi-publie library. 
This was in addition to the librarian’s salary. The Library of Con- 
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gress cards have been installed. The books have been classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey system and arranged by the Cutter Alphabetic 
Table. Current periodicals amounting to $80.00 have been ordered. 
Reference books to the amount of $400.00 have already been ordered. 
Fiction amounting to 300 volumes in number will also be added to the 
original library of 2,500 volumes. Senator Sheppard and Congress- 
man Martin Dies have donated 400 volumes of government documents. 
The library is located in the High School building. Mrs. Edward S. 
Carter is the librarian. 


ROSENBERG 
Population 1,300 


The Rosenberg Public Library was started on January 1, 1914, by 
the Ladies’ Reading Club of this place, and was begun on a very 
small seale. Through the efforts of the president of the club, a dona- 
tion of 100 used books was received from the Carnegie Library at 
Houston. As we have no library building, it was necessary to find a 
suitable place to keep the books. Dr. A. G. Neighbor, the proprietor 
of the City Drug Store, kindly donated a space in his drug store for 
the books to be placed, and books ean be secured at any time the 
store is open. The library is conducted on the free public plan and is 
supported entirely by public dcnations. We now have in all 315 
books. From January 1, 1914, to January 1, 1915, there were lent 
1,520 books. Miss Irene E.:Muleahy is the librarian. 


SAN BENITO 
Population 4,000 


San Benito Free Public Library—tThe library was established May 
9, 1914, under the auspices of the Woman’s Department Club. The 
library has 1,000 volumes and 290 borrowers. The circulation totals 
2.123. Fifty per cent of the population is Mexican. 

The library lot is valued at $1,200. There is no building at present. 
A committee of the Woman’s Department Club has charge of the 
library. 


SEABROOK 


Population 250 


Seabrook Library Association, subscription library, established 1906. 
The library was incorporated with nine trustees and seventy life 
members. Life members pay a fee of $5.00; others pay a fee of 50 
eents a year or 10 cents a month. The total number of borrowers 
now is 90. Donations and proceeds from entertainments help out with 
the maintenance fund which for 1914 was $164.76. 

The library building is a substantial, commodious, concrete, fire- 
proof structure erected from funds derived from subscription fees, 
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donations, and entertainments. It contains the only public hall in 
the town suitable for public functions. 

The library is open four hours each week. Mrs. O. E. Wiltsie is 
the librarian. 


STAMFORD 
Population 3,900 


Stamford Carnegie Library, established 1910. The library contains 
1810 volumes, occupies a $15,000 Carnegie building and is open thirty- 
nine hours per week. Miss Euna Burrow is the librarian. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 
Population 8,230 


Carnegie Public Library—Our library opened 1911 with Mayor 
Keasler as president. The interest in the library has increased each 
year. We have fifteen members on a board of trustees, who are live 
workers. We use our taxes for running expenses, and with different 
attractions, we raise funds for books. We find that the story hour has 
done more for the library than any other department of the work. 
Our deceased treasurer, Mr. Acker, left an endowment fund of $500.00. 
Mrs. W. M. White is librarian. 


VERNON 
Population 5,000 
The library has just been established and is too new for either 


name or history. A building site has been procured and a promise 
from the Carnegie corporation for a $12,500 building. 


WINNSBORO 


Population 2,500 


Carnegie Library, opened 1910. The library contains at present 
2,000 volumes, occupies a $15,000.00 Carnegie building erected in 1909, 
and is open twenty-four hours a week. Mrs. Titus U. Bozeman is the 
librarian. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES IN THE LARGER LIBRARIES 


To the average person something accomplished in a neighboring 
city is more concrete than the same achievement one or two thousand 
miles distant. With this fact in mind, the committee asked the larger 
libraries of the State to describe their work along the lines more com- 
monly pursued in public libraries. Some of the libraries stress one 
line and some another, depending upon funds at command, the en- 
vironment of the library, and the personality of the librarian. 

It is hoped that the descriptions will afford the uninitiated some 
gleam of what a library strives to accomplish ; to make easier the secur- 
ing of appropriations for less well-equipped libraries; to set a 
higher library goal for still other libraries; and to direct the inquirer 
to the library best prepared to assist him in securing the particular 
information he is seeking. 

To make the section a more usable tool the information below each 
library’s name has been arranged under certain heads given, with 
one or two exceptions, in the same order for each library. 


DALLAS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The Oak Cliff Branch Library was opened to the public Novem- 


ber 23, 1914. The building and equipment are described as follows: 
The Oak Cliff Branch, like the main library building, is the gift of 








Oak Cliff Branch, Dallas Public Inbrary 


Andrew Carnegie, and, with fixtures, cost $25,000. Every piece of 
furniture in the building, from basement to reading rooms, is Dallas- 
made, excepting two small pieces, a book truck and a record case. 
These are patented and come from a furnishing house. 
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The Oak Cliff Branch Library is the result of considerable plan- 
ning and is so arranged that the librarian can sit at her desk and see 
all over the house: The library is semi-partitioned, affording a read- 
ing-room for adults and one for children. The chairs and tables in 
the children’s reading-room are built especially for children. The 
color scheme throughout the building is cream and green. 

The building is of gray brick and concrete. In the basement is a 
lecture hall with a seating capacity of 235 and a committee room for 
the use of mothers’ clubs and kindred organizations. These rooms 
have private entrance to the street. The heating fixtures are housed 
in the basement. 

The librarian has a private office on the second floor. This office is 
equipped with a kitchenette, in which the librarian can prepare tea 
and light hunch for herself and a few friends should she so desire. The 
building is lighted throughout with the semi-indirect lighting system, 
giving a soft light for reading purposes. The public-spirited citizens 
of Oak Cliff have contributed $3,000.00 to equip the library with 
books. 

The branch starts off with 4,000 volumes. There is practically every 
reference book needed to the student in the high school, and the loea- 
tion of the branch is advantageous to the students of the Oak Cliff 
High School, being but three blocks from the school building. 


EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Building.—The building was given by Mr. Carnegie. 

Children’s Work.—With the inception of the school deposit col- 
lection, we have the wedge which has made co-operation between the 
library and the schools a reality and not a myth. In one school 389 
books had in five weeks a circulation of 1082. Last winter, each 
class in the high school spent a morning at the library, where the 
librarian instructed students in the use of the catalog, the Readers’ 
Guide, and other reference tools, the library story of a book from its 
ordering to its appearance upon the shelves, the decimal system, the 
use of the preface, table of contents and index of a book or set of 
books, and the index to the government documents. This informal 
talk was followed by problems in book selection, location, classifica- 
tion, and the use of the catalog, assigned by the English teachers. 

The story hour, conducted by the librarian, has not lost its charm. 
The library has placed 650 books as deposits at the playground centers. 

Special Collections.—The Spanish collection has been materially in- 
creased and is much appreciated by many an exile from Mexico, which 
our city harbors. 

Government Documents.—The government document room is the 
pride of the library and a source of joy to both patrons and staff. 
Classified and eataloged under the Decimal System, it is most access- 
ible and in constant use, not only locally but by people from all parts 
of the Southwest. 

Work With Soldiers—The Mexican situation is responsible for a 
most welcome influx of patrons from the soldiers stationed on our 
borders. Contrary to the general opinion, the class of reading in 
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which the average ‘‘rank and file’? man delights is much higher than 
that of the average civilian reader, and recegnizing this poignantly 
by the demands made upon us, we have placed in a tent in the camps 
a deposit collection in charge of the Chaplain. We only require the 
signature of a superior officer on the application and have never lost 
a book or a fine upon a soldier’s card. _ 

Freight Rates—We are contemplating sending a questionnaire, 
anent book-binding and freight rates, to all libraries sending books 
distances to be rebound. Libraries are charged the first class rate 








El Paso Public Library 


of $1.79 a hundred, which is excessive in view of the fact that these 
books, en route to the binders, are not new books and consequently 
shou'd not take an equal rate. Of course, the initiative for a lower 
freight rate must be taken by the shipper, and if this matter, sup- 
ported by figures showing the volume of this class of business, is pre- 
sented by the American Library Association to the Western Freight 
Classification Bureau, a material reduction may be obtained. 

Kindly communicate with the librarian as to the amount expended 
for the last five years in freight charges to and from the bindery so 
that the figures may be compiled before the January meeting of the 
American Library : Association Council. 

Staff—The staff consists of Mrs. Edith Graham Coyne, Librarian; 
Miss Maud Durlin Sullivan, Assistant Librarian ; and Miss Genevieve 
Sparks, Second Assistant. 

The librarian is a member of the Texas Library Association and the 
American Literary Association. 
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FORT WORTH 
CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Carnegie Public Library, Fort Worth, Texas, is situated in the 
business center of the city in a small park known as Hyde Place, a 
gift to the city from Mrs. Sara Jennings. The library was formally 
opened to the public October 17, 1901, with 6,907 volumes on the 
shelves. The number of books in the library on August 1, 1915, was 
29,492 volumes and 12,954 pamphlets. The total circulation since 
the opening of the library, October 17, 1901, to August 1, 1915, was 
931,550. 

Building.—The building is a gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Mr. 
Carnegie gave fifty thousand dollars for a library building with the 
usual proviso that the Fort Worth Library Association furnish a site 
for the building and the city appropriate four thousand dollars 
annually for the maintenance of the library. 

The Children’s Room is a splendid large room, 30x45 ft., on the 
second floor of the building. There are 5,263 volumes in the chil- 
dren’s department. Weekly story hours are conducted for the younger 
and older children. Cycles of stories are told from the classics, his- 
tory, art, nature, ete., by the children’s librarian assisted by the 
kindergarten and other teachers of the city. During the summer 
vacation in addition to the weekly story hours at the library, story 
hours are conducted on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons at the 
Van Zandt schoolhouse on the East Side and Marine Park on the 
North Side.-> The children’s librarian visits the schools of the city 
during the school year. ‘‘Books Which Every Child Should Read,’’ 
graded lists of books, first to eighth grades, have been compiled by the 
library for free distribution. To encourage the children to keep a 
record of the books they read a ‘‘Reader’s Record Book’’ has been 
issued. Children who will promise to keep a record of the books they 
read may procure copies free. 

Lectures.—The library co-operates with the Fort Worth Art Asso- 
ciation in the lectures given under its auspices and with the Fort 
Worth Federation of Women’s Clubs in the course of free lectures 
which it maintains. Free lectures on art have been given in the Fort 
Worth Museum of Art, which is on the second floor of the library 
building. 

Extension Work.—Residents of Tarrant County may draw books 
for home use from the library by the payment of a library fee of 25 
cents payable every three months in advance. Card holders are en- 
titled to draw two books on each card. The use of the library is free 
to visitors in Fort Worth. They may draw books for home use by 
depositing the value of the books; the money is refunded when the 
books are returned to the library. Books are circulated through six 
ward schools of the city. Carefully selected books are sent to each 
room and circulated by the teacher. The books are changed every six 
weeks. The library maintains six stations. A deposit of about four 
hundred volumes is kept at each station. The books are changed at 
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the end of two months. Each station is kept open one afternoon in 
the week. Patrons may register at. either the Central Library or the 
Station nearest their homes. Cards may be used interchangeably at 
the Central library or Station. Patrons may have any book they 
desire sent to the station for their use. 

Work With Colored People.—Negroes register at the central library 
and upon identification as residents of the city have the free use of 
books for home use. They are required to select their books from the 
catalogue or with the assistance of the desk attendant. They are 
not permitted to enter the stack room nor to use the reference, read- 
ing, or children’s rooms. 

Work With Foreigners.—Not any especial effort has been made to 
reach foreigners, other than a representative of the library visits 
once a year, all the factories, shops, and other plants of the city to 
explain the library and its methods and -to invite the employees to 
visit the library. 

Special Collections—The library has a special collection of Texas 
books, consisting of 200 volumes; The Anna Ticknor Collection of 
Art Illustrations consisting of 7,000 photographs, prints, etchings and 
engravings, and 102 volumes of books on art, the gift of the Anna 
Ticknor Library Association of Boston, Massachusetts; The D. Cady 
Eaton Collection of 900 large photographs of Egyptian Architecture 
and Italian Renaissance Architecture, Painting and Sculpture, the 
gift of the Metropolitan Art Museum of New York. 

The Fort Worth Museum of Art is on the second floor of the library 
building. The work of the museum is under the auspices of the Fort 
Worth Art Association but the title to all acquisitions is vested in the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Public Library. The collection 
consists of: ‘‘The Approaching Storm’’, by George Inness; ‘‘Ma- 
nana Point’’, by Paul Dougherty; ‘‘Portrait of Miss Clementina 
Beach’’, by Gilbert Stuart ; ‘‘ Across the Desert, Arizona’’, by William 
Ritschel ; ‘‘ Deeember’’, by Leonard Ochtman; ‘‘ Against the Sky’’, by 
Robert Reid; ‘‘ Fog Coming In, Perkins Pays’’, ‘‘Ten Sketches About 
Fort Worth’’, by W. B. Silva; ‘‘Sunlight in the Woods’’, by Gard- 
ner Symons; ‘‘Last of Winter’’, by Bruce Crane; ‘‘Evening’’, by 
Alexander Compera, gift of Woman’s Wednesday Club; ‘‘ Memorial 
Portrait of Jefferson D. MeLean’’, by John W. Alexander, gift of the 
Jefferson D. McLean Memorial Association ; ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. Perey 
V. Pennybacker’’ and ‘‘Buds’’, by Murray P. Bewley, gifts of Mrs. 
M. P. Bewley; ‘‘After the Bath’’, ‘‘Uneccaling on the Coast of 
France’’, ‘‘Near Ellenville, N. M.’’ (water color), and ‘‘Clamming, 
Annisquam -Bay’’ (water color), by Walter Shirlaw, gifts of Mrs. 
Walter Shirlaw; ‘‘Music’’, by Samuel Ishman, gift of the heirs of 
Samuel Isham in accordance with his wishes; and an heroie Carrara 
marble bust of Christ by Elizabeth Ney, gift of Varner Linn Brown, 
as a memorial to her mother, Rose Maddox Brown. 

Government Documents.—The library is a United States depository 
for government documents. A large room in the basement has been 
fitted up as a public document room. The documents are classified 
by the Cutter system and arraneed by serial number. Pzmphlets are 
shelved in the public document room. All pamphlets are classified, 
numbered accerding to classification, and tied into bundles. A short 
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subject catalog of the pamphlets has been made. Subject cards for 
all pamphlets have been added to the main catalog. 

Apprentice Course—An apprentice course is offered of one year 
for high school graduates and six months for college graduates. Ap- 
prentices are taught the usual branches of library science. One-half 
of their time is spent in study and the other in practical work in the 
library. 

Publications.—The library has issued graded lists of ‘‘ Books Which 
Every Child Should Read,’’ a list of ‘‘Children’s Books for Christ- 
mas Gifts,’’ a ‘‘Reader’s Record Book,’’ annual catalogs of the Ex- 
hibition of Selected Paintings by American Artists and the Exhibi- 
tion of Selected Paintings by Texas Artists from 1910-1915. 

Preservation of Local History.—The library has bound since its 
opening the Dallas News, the Fort Worth Record and the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. It has also endeavored to procure books, directories, 
pamphlets, ete., relating to the early history of Fort Worth. There 
is a movement on fcot to organize a Historical Society in Fort Worth 
in October. The library is assisting in the work of forming the or- 
ganization and has offered the free use of the library as a depository 
and asa meeting place. Last winter the librarian took the preliminary 
steps to enlist a number of perscns in the joint writing of a history 
of Fort Worth. The work will be pushed this winter, and it is hoped 
that the proposed Historical Society will carry the plan into effect. 

Staff.—The library staff is Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Librarian; Helen 
Toombs, Assistant Librarian; Naomi Martin, Children’s Librarian; 
Hazel Hill, Mrs. Nellie Pannill, Julia Bolliger, J. B. Needham, As- 
sistants: Mrs. Lois Henderson, Ella Peacock, Blanche Sarles, Appren- 
tices. No regular staff meetings are held, but the librarian is in 
daily consultation with the members of the staff. 

The librarian is a member of the American Library Association, the 
Texas Library Association and of the American Federation of Arts, 
Washington, D. C. She is a vice president of the latter organization. 
The assistant librarian is a member of the Texas Library Association. 


GALVESTON 
ROSENBERG LIBRARY 


By the will of Henry Rosenberg, merchant and banker of Galves- 
ton, who died in 1893, the residue of his estate was bequeathed to his 
executors in trust for the organization and endowment of a free pub- 
lie library, under such conditions as to be ‘‘most conducive to the im- 
provement, instruction, and elevation of the citizens of Galveston.’’ 
To carry out the provisions of the will, the Rosenberg Library Asso- 
ciation was chartered under the laws of Texas, July 10, 1900. This 
is a self-perpetuating body of twenty trustees, who meet annually to 
choose from their own number the board of seven directors, receive 
reports, ete. It is the purpose of the library trustees to build an in- 
stitution in Galvesten under this noble legacy worthy to be considered 
an important educational center for the intellectual life and the higher 
interests of the community. 

The Resenberg Library (55,000 volumes) includes both a lending 
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Founder Rosenberg Library, Galveston 
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library, with 25,000 volumes, and a reference library, with 30,000 
volumes, 30,000 pamphlets, and 380 current periodicals. There are 
the usual departments (lending, children’s, periodicals, reference, ete.) 
with the many activities of the modern progressive library, and also 
a lecture department, which is being conducted in the belief that 
this work is a very important educational service to the city. The 
library is open 12 hours a day. 

Building.—The beautiful and stately library building, 87x134 feet 
in size, well-built and thoroughly fire-proof, is devoted exclusively to 
library purposes. Its location is central and convenient, in the resi- 
dence section of the city, but near the high school and near the busi- 
ness district. Designed in the late Italian renaissance style of archi- 
tecture, situated on spacious grounds elevated several feet above the 
street, this dignified and massive structure presents an appearance of 
great stability and distinction as well as beauty. The building was 
dedicated and the library opened to the public in 1904. The cost of 
the library site, building, equipment, and books has been about $250,- 
000 (building alone $155,000). The permanent endowment fund is 
about $615,000 and the total assets are about $865,000. 

Children’s Work.—Since its opening in 1904, the Rosenberg Library 
has worked in close relationship with the schools of Galveston. With 
the formal opening of the new Children’s Department, April 1, 1915, 
the library felt that another and closer link had been forged between 
it and the schools. The library has always maintained a collection of 
books for children. This collection however was shelved in one part 
of the adult department, a condition which did not permit of much 
growth and expansion. With the equipment of the new Children’s 
Department, three large, well lighted, and airy rooms on the second 
floor of the building were turned over to the pleasure and profit of 
the children of Galveston, and to those who are interested in working 
with them. The room on the southeast of the building and one ad- 
joining it to the north are designed for reading and book rooms; the 
room on the northeast is used for story hour, exhibit, and other pur- 
poses. The whole department is equipped with the finest books and 
furniture, and constitutes one of the most ideal and complete chil- 
dren’s departments in the Southwest. 

The woodwork and furniture of the rooms are of quartered oak. 
In the main reading-room may be found readers’ tables of various 
heights with chairs to correspond. Before the fireplace are two large 
settles whose carvings depict some of the ‘‘story-book folks’. An 
exhibit case and magazine rack combined is another feature of the 
room. There is always something of interest in the case. The - best 
children’s magazines may be found on the rack, together with several 
magazines intended for grown-ups, which children like, such as Popu- 
lar Mechanics and American Forestry. The children’s magazines 
comprise St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, Little Folks, Something 
to Do, Boys’ Life, and’ Wohelo. In this room also is a simple eard 
satalogue for the use of the children. In the Little Folks’ Corner 
devoted to the smallest children are a tiny table and chairs near 
the shelves where the picture books are found. In the middle 
room are shelved most of the books other than fiction. Here 


also is a collection of children’s classics and choice and _ beauti- 
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fully illustrated books kept as suggestions to parents and friends who 
are bewildered when it comes to purchasing books for children. This 
collection contains some beautiful examples of the picture books of 
foreign countries. The northeast room is equipped for the filing of 
large photographs and mounted pictures and for the handsome illus- 
trated editions of the general library. This room is furnished with 
benches for the story hour and here on Friday afternoons during the 
school year the little people flock to hear delightful tales. 

The Children’s Department seeks to help every child throughout 
his play-days by furnishing him with book comrades well worth his 
while; in his school-days by aiding him so that the ‘‘path of knowl- 
edge’’ may prove less steep and difficult and gain for him an attrae- 
tion that will carry him far along in his quest for learning and toward 
the ideal—a useful life. 

Realizing the close relationship between teacher and child, it is the 
aim to make the Children’s Department a center for this community 
of interest. <A collection of books along educational lines is shelved 
there for the use of teachers. 

Friday afternoon is story-hour time at the library. In all of 
the stories the library keeps within her own province, that of 
relating the story hour to books and only the books which rep- 
resent literature of the highest type. Thus does the library hope to 
create in each child a love for only the best that the world of books 
has to offer. 

The school collection was formed by the library for the use of the 
children at school. It consists of sets of books, each set containing 
25 copies of the same title. They may be borrowed by any teacher 
through the principal of the schoo!. There is no time limit to the 
keeping of the books within that of the school term. The library de- 
livers and calls for these sets at its own expense. 

The library has a large number of mounted pictures covering a 
broad range of subjects, which have been chosen especially for their 
use in school work. They comprise inexpensive prints and illustra- 
tions cut from periodicals. They are found useful in arousing and 
stimulating interest in classroom work. 

The library has about 450 stereographs with accompanying stereo- 
seopes and books of description. These are made up into sets by the 
publishers called Stereoscopic Teurs. The equipment for each Tour 
comprises a number of stereographs, one or more stereoscopes, a guide- 
book descriptive of the tour by some well known authority, who acts 
as conductor, and key maps and plans by which each scene may be 
definitely located. Theze pictures may be well used in connection with 
history and geogranhy lessons. Certain sets are especially helpful in 
Sunday School work. 

A number of leetures have been given especially for the benefit of 
the school children. 

Reference work with the schools is given special attention. The 
Rosenberg Library is well equipped for work along this line. In its 
large general library it has a fine collection of such reference books as 
encyclopedias. dictionaries, concordances, indexes, atlases, ete. It re- 
eeives regularly almost 400 periodicals and has a pamphlet collection 
of some 39,000, which tas been classified and placed in specially made 
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boxes for easy access and for preservation. In connection with its 
reference work, the library makes a special feature of its debate 
material. 

Books on special subjects for study purposes may be reserved at the 
library so that all of a class may have an opportunity to consult them, 
and the material not be monopolized by a few. 

A knowledge of how to use the library to the best advantage and to 
unlock from reference beoks the desired information, is a necessary 
part of every child’s education. Teachers who wish to have their 
classes familiarize themselves with ‘‘library tools’? may arrange with 
the children’s librarian for such instruction. 

Books of special interest and value to teachers are shelved as a 
separate collection in the Children’s Department. The bulletin de- 
voted to school interests contains an annotated selected list of 121 
titles on education, including classroom aids. The library has 22 
periodicals bearing directly on educational work. 

Lectures——During the ten years of work of the lecture department 
the lectures have been very popular, with an unusually large attend- 
ance. The library has had about 100 different lecturers, and about 
200 lectures have been given with a total attendance of over 85,000. 
This is an average of about 425 at each lecture, a much larger attend- 
ance than was anticipated when the lecture work was inaugurated. 
The lectures are given in the library lecture hall, seating about 700 
people, generally in the evening at eight o’clock. A number of 
lectures designed especially for children have been given during the 
daytime. Experience has shown that a good instructive lecture is 
always more fully appreciated and enjoyed when there has been 
thoughtful preparation by reading and study. To this end and to 
encourage also subsequent study, brief, select reading lists are pre- 
sented in the lecture announcements. 

At the beginning of this work it was hoped that we could enlist in 
our service as lecturers strong and able men of university standing and 
others of equal learning and power. It was at once recognized, how- 
ever, that, as we are at a distance from the centers of education and 
learning and industrial activity, it would be no easy task to secure the 
high quality of public service that we desire. Yet in spite of the diffi- 
culties it has been found possible, as we hoped, to secure the services 
from time to time of able and distinguished lecturers. 

In developing a system of library lectures at the Rosenberg Library 
it is intended that these shall eventually embrace a wide range of 
subjects of general interest. Literature, education, art, travel, history, 
government, economies, finance, charities, and municipal affairs will 
receive their share of attention. The natural and physical sciences in 
their popular aspects, the various industries, especially those of our 
own state and country, commerce by land and sea, important en- 
gineering enterprises and public works, significant new movements 
and events, and all timely topies relating to the work and thought of 
the present-day world are considered very desirable subjects for 
library lectures. 

Extension Work.—The library maintains in addition to the main 
library and the colored branch four other agencies. 

Work with Colored People.—The library maintains a branch for the 
colored people. The use of it is good both in numbers of loans and in 
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quality. Beside the loans, there is also a good use of books and period- 
icals at the branch library building. 

Government Documents.—The library is a government document 
depository. 

Apprentice Course-——The library takes apprentices from time to 
time for a three months’ course. 

Publications.—The library publishes a bulletin of five issues a year. 
Among other things, these contain annotated lists of additions to the 
library, reviews of books of especial interest, and selected annotated 
lists upon special topics. The library also publishes leaflets giving 
information about the various lectures and short reading lists on the 
subjects presented. 

Preservation of Local History.—In addition to preserving files of 
Jocal newspapers, the library has clipped the Galveston News for all 
items concerning Galveston, and it has pasted these clippings in a 
Galveston scrap-book. The library also has a good Texas collection. 

Staff —tLibrarian, Frank C. Patten; First Assistant, Mary C. Gard- 
ner; Head of Reference and Lending Departments, Lillian Burt; 
Children’s Librarian, Louise F. Bache; Assistant Cataloguer, Mar- 
garet I. Winning. There are four other assistants. The librarian is 
a member of the American Library Association and the Texas Library 
Association. Three others are members of the American Library As- 
sociation. 


HOUSTON LYCEUM AND CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Building.—The building is the result of a $50,000 donation from Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie to which the city later added $10,000 for comple- 
tion and outside improvements. The children’s room on the second 
floor is open daily from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. in charge of an assistant. 

Children’s Work.—Books in the children’s room are all carefully 
selected and the usual methods of interesting children in the best 
ones are employed. Picture bulletins and lists are posted; weekly 
story hour is held in winter; talks are given before teachers and 
mothers’ clubs oeeasionally. A ‘‘school collection’’ of over a thousand 
volumes is circulated in the schools, collections of from fifty to two 
hundred books being sent to the more distant schools and circulated 
by the teachers. A ‘‘gift collection’’ of attractive editions and picture 
books recommended for gifts for children is useful, especially at the 
Christmas season. 

Extension Work.—Books are sent to schools as quoted above. In 
summer, collections are maintained in five schools and are available 
from one to three hours once a week in charge of a special library 
assistant who tries to adapt collections to the needs of the section. 
This special assistant visits regularly three laundries and two fac- 
tories, and takes small collections of books which are exchanged as 
often as oceasion demands. This assistant also reads to employees at 
lunch hours and gives talks on books to those who are interested. 

County residents are permitted to use the library on the same terms 
as city residents, and collections of books are sent to two county 
schools. 

Work with Colored People.—The colored branch is under the Board 
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of Trustees of the Colored Carnegie Library, and the work is en- 
tirely independent of the Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library. 

Work with Foreigners.—Books in foreign languages, principally 
German, are supplied and advertised as received. The library has ap- 
proximately 400 German books, 100 French books, and a few Polish 
and Yiddish books. 

Special Collections.—The library has a gift collection of 8,000 vol- 
umes, principally American with especial reference to the Civil War 
and books relating to America’s foreign possessions, foreign missions 
religious works and Mormonism. The library also has a collection of 
Houston newspapers dating back to 1839. 

Government Documents.—The bulk of the collection of government 
documents is stored in the county courthouse, owing to the crowded 
condition in the library, but government publications are much used 
and all are available. The library is a United States depository for 
government documents. 

Apprentice Course-—Apprentices are taken when good material can 
be found. They serve four to six months without remuneration and 
at the end of that time begin at a salary of $25.00 which is increased 
every six months until $40.00 is reached. Increases after that depend 
on apprentice’s ability and library’s funds. Apprentices are taken 
only for training for immediate service in this library. No formal 
instruction in general library methods is attempted. 

Publications—Oceasional lists only ; weekly lists and notes in news- 
papers. 

Preservation of Local History—tThe library has a Texas collection 
of about 500 books and as many pamphlets. All publications of local 
authors are collected as far as possible, and books with Houston im- 
print are preserved. Letters and documents that come to us are care- 
fully preserved, but no systematic effort has been made to collect 
them. The library has a large collection of Houston and Texas news- 
papers beginning with 1838 and extending to date in a more or less 
complete file. 

Staff —tThe staff consists of the librarian and five regular assistants 
with substitutes and apprentices from time to time: Librarian, Julia 
Ideson ; Assistant Librarian, Martha Schnitzer; Cataloger, Ruby Pat- 
ton; In Charge of Loan Work, Annie Lee Arnold; Children’s As- 
sistant, Maud Young; Shelf Department, Josephine Nolan; Assistant 
in Extension Work (part time), Maidell Baker. Since this list was 
sent in, Miss Gladys Allison has taken charge of the children’s work. 

Regular staff meetings are not held. The staff is so small that 
conferences are possible at any time. 

The librarian is a member of the American Library Association 
and the Texas Library Association; the assistant librarian is a mem- 
ber of the Texas Library Association. The library is an institutional 
member of the American Library Association. 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF SAN ANTONIO 
Building.—The building is a gift of Andrew Carnegie. The main 


building cost $50,000.00 and was completed in 1903; the. Auditorium 
and annex, known as Carnegie Hall, cost $20,000.00, and was com- 
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pleted in 1908. A gallery which extends around the reading room 
has been enclosed on three sides with glass partitions forming sepa- 
rate rooms as follows: On the south side, a children’s room; on the 
north side, a storage room for unbound magazines and patent office 
reports; on the west side, a teacher’s room. The space back of the 
reading room originally intended for a stack room has been subdivided 
into a librarian’s office, a cataloguing room, a room for the periodicals, 
mending, checking, etc., a stack room for bound magazines, all on the 
first floor; and a stack room for government documents on the sec- 
ond. There is a cloak room, with lockers, ete., for the staff. 
Children’s Work.—The children’s department contains a good col- 
lection of children’s books, many of them bought with the income 
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The Carnegie Library of San Antonio 


from the Alice Moore memorial fund, a gift of the late G. Bedell 
Moore. During the school session story hours are held twice a week, 
for children under and over eight years respectively. 

Lectures.—Lectures are provided for by appropriation from the 
general fund, and are given as often as this appropriation will permit. 
All are free to the public. Last season the lecturers were Edward 
Griggs, Thomas Whitney Surette, Charles W. Seymour, and Lorado 
Taft. 

Extension Work.—There are no branches as yet. Nine traveling 
library distributing stations are now in operation, one of these being 
for colored people; of the others, seven are at schools, one at a church. 
No county extension work has been done as yet. The board, however, 
have authorized the librarian to issue borrowers’ cards to all county 
residents on payment of a deposit fee, and to arrange, in conjunc- 
tion with the County School Superintendent and the County Com- 
missioners a plan of co-operation between the library, the county, and 
the county schools, to supply books for the use of the county schools. 
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Special Collections—The two notable gifts have been that of Col. 
Brackenridge, used largely for the purchase of technical works, and 
the Alice Moore fund, the interest of which has been used for the 
purchase of books on art, prints, and children’s books. The art 
collection is separately shelved in a small room between the librarian’s 
office and the reading room. It is small, but well selected. 

Government Documents.—The library is a United States govern- 
ment document depository. The documents received in virtue of this 
privilege are made accessible to the public. 

Apprentice Course-—The apprentice course is planned for nine 
months. It consists of practical work in the library routine duties, as 
well as elementary instruction in bibliography and technical processes. 
No promise of employment is given, but apprentices are given the 
preference when vacancies occur. 

Publications.—The only publication of the library is the quarterly 
bulletin. 

Preservation of Local History—dAside from collecting such books 
and pamphlets as have been available within its limited income, the 
library has done little to preserve local history. An incomplete file of 
city publications, a bound file of the San Antonio Express from 1893 
to date, a number of miscellaneous pamphlets, a few maps, printed 
books, and paintings of great historical interest, comprise the whole 
of our collection. Of miscellaneous Texana we have a fairly good col- 
lection for a public library. During Fiesta Week a local historical 
exhibit was held, which, although small, aroused great interest. 

Staff —tThe staff of the library are: Elizabeth Howard West, Li- 
brarian; Kate F. Devine, Assistant Librarian and Head Cataiogue;x ; 
Frances Riddle Humphrey (Mrs. H. J. Humphrey), Assistant Cata- 
loguer and Secretary; Clara Mays, Desk and Reference Assistant ; 
Martha Gallagher, Desk Assistant and Stock Clerk; Bettina James, 
Assistant in Charge of Documents, Periodicals, and Binding; Henri- 
etta W. Altgelt, Children’s Librarian; Frank Huson, Night Assistant ; 
Edgar Pennington (not on regular staff), Shelving, Mending, Plat- 
ing, ete. Four staff members belong to the Texas Library Associa- 
tion; the librarian also belongs to the American Library Associa- 
tion, to the American Historical Association, to the Tennessee His- 
torical Society, to the Texas State Historical Association, and to the 
Scientific Society .of San Antonio. Informal staff meetings have 
been held at irregular times, as occasion seemed to demand. Stated 
meetings with regular programs are planned for the coming year. 


WACO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Since the Handbook of Texas Libraries No. 2 was published in 
1908, the Waco Public Library has grown from a collection of 9,084 
volumes with a circulation of 38,451 to 4,269 borrowers, to 17,810 
volumes with a circulation of 88,258 to 13,183 borrowers. 

Instead of an annual appropriation of $3,000.00, it is today main- 
tained by an ad valorem tax of two cents on the hundred dollars 
valuation of all taxable property in the city of Waco. 

Building.—The work in all departments has so far exceeded the ex- 
pectations when the building was planned in 1904 that it is found 
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necessary to have larger quarters if the public is to be served as it 
should. The Carnegie Corporation has promised funds for necessary 
additions on condition that the city donate the amount needed for 
remodeling the interior of the building. 

Children’s Work.—No department has outgrown the quarters pro- 
vided for it more rapidly than the children’s. Recognizing the fact 
that the efficiency of the future citizens of the community depends 
upon the children of today, the policy of the management has been 
to attract the child to the library, to guide him in the selection of his 
books, and to assist him with reference material to supplement his 
school work. Teachers are urged to furnish outlines of study mm order 
that the material may be ready for the pupils when they eall for it. 

Upon visits made to the schools, the children are told of the facili- 
ties of the library and are invited to take out membership cards. Reg- 
istration blanks are left with the teachers who assist the children in 
filling them out when they may be presented at the library. Graded 
lists of books are distributed at the schools and from the library desk. 
Exhibits of children’s books are prepared from time to time. Col- 
lections of books are kept on deposit in the various schools and the 
settlement houses. A weekly story hour is conducted at the library, 
one story each month being illustrated by stereoptican views. 

Extension Work.—While we have no branches in the county schools, 
the library extends to the teachers the privilege of borrowing several 
books on a ecard. 

Work with Colored People—No special branch is maintained for 
the colored population, but it is planned to place a collection of books 
in the colored schools this winter and thus form the nucleus of a 
branch. 

Work with Foreigners——An effort is made to reach foreigners 
through school visits, and children of several nationalities patronize 
the library. Through the children we reach the parents. 

Special Collections—With a view to building a medical library, 
the Medical Association of Waco subscribes for twenty-five medical 
periodicals and donates them to the library which binds a limited 
number. 

The principals of the various schools in the city have planned to 
donate several educational periodicals under the same conditions, with 
the beginning of the coming school term. In this way valuable special 
collections may be acquired at no great expense to the library. 

Government Documents.—The library receives all the government 
documents necessary for a good working collection in a medium sized 
library and for others it is able to refer the patron to Baylor Uni- 
versity, which is a depository. 

Preservation of Local History.—The library has a very good col- 
lection of material on early Texas history and everything available 
on Waco, including books, pamphlets, handbooks, year books, pro- 
grams of conventions, clippings, and a file of Waco newspapers from 
1876 to date. 

Publicity —Greater publicity is being given the library from year 
to year. The newspapers have been the most effectual means of mak- 
ing known its resources. Weekly lists of new books are printed, as 
well as other items of general interest from time to time. Framed 
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placards advertising the library have been placed in hotels, railroad 
stations, department stores, factories, Y. M. C. A., and other places 
where they might attract attention. A display of books, periodicals 
and pictures was arranged in the window of a large department store 
last winter. This attracted a great dea! of attention and brought re- 
sults. Exhibits are made at the Cotton Palace and at the Library from 
time totime. Postals are sent to individual patrons when a new book is 
added that it is thought will appeal to them. Books have been taken 
to the rest rooms of one of the department stores and charged out to 
the employees at the noon hour. Every opportunity is utilized to 
make known the fact that the library is a ‘‘Free Publie Library” 
and maintained for every citizen of Waco whether a property owner 
or not. 

Staff —The following constitute the library staff: Pauline MeCau- 
ley, Librarian; Rose Hutchenrider, First Assistant; Minnie Sneed, As- 
sistant Cataloger; Helen Lacy, Loan Assistant; Grace Stone, Loan 
Assistant. 

The librarian and first assistant are members of the Texas Library 
Association, and the librarian, of the American Library Association, 

The weekly staff meetings, at which plans and suggestions for the 
improvement of the library are discussed and new books are re 
viewed, have proved most interesting and helpful. 
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SOME INTERESTING LIBRARIES IN MEDIUM-SIZED TOWNS 


The five libraries in this group are in towns ranging in population 
from 8,000 to 15,000. They are all free public libraries, making 
more or less headway in their communities, and they are of especial 
interest to other towns of the same size. 


CLEBURNE 


The Carnegie Public Library is supported by a tax of five cents 
on the one hundred dollars. The building donated by Andrew Carne- 


Carnegie Public Library, Cleburne 


gie and completed in 1905 is together with the grounds valued at 
$25,000.00. 

The children’s department is on the same floor with other depart- 
ments and under the same supervision. Story hour is conducted 
once a week from October to May under the direction of the Story 
Teller’s League. 

Miss Grace Wood, assistant, has charge of the loan desk and super- 
vises the reading rooms. Willie Abbas, night assistant, has loan and 
reference work from 6 p. m. to 9 p. m. Miss Rebecea Royall is the 
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librarian, and she is a member of the Texas Library Association and 
the American Library Association. 

A small collection of pamphlets and county histories has been 
made, and themes required by the history department of the High 
School on local history have been preserved in typewritten form. 

The history department of the High School under the supervision 
of Miss Harriet Smither is also making a card index to the South- 
western Historical Quarterly. A copy of this as far as completed has 
been given to the public library and is available for use in the ref- 
erence department. 


CORSICANA 


The Corsicana Public Library is supported by a tax of five cents on 
the $100.00. The Carnegie building, which was completed in 1906, 
is valued, together with the grounds, at $35,000.00. The library 
makes a special feature of work with schools and of the story hour 
in the children’s department. While the library has no regular ap- 
prentice class, several have received their training there and are em- 
ployed there at different times. Mrs. Mattie C. Houston 1s the li- 
brarian, Miss Margaret Guthrie, first assistant librarian, and Miss 
Edna Hamilton, night assistant. The librarian is member of the 
Texs Library Association and the American Library Association. 
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Temple Carnegie Public Library 


TEMPLE 


The Temple Carnegie Public Library has on jts shelves 5,500 books, 
including about 1,000 children’s books. While the library is open 
only half the day for lending, the loans average 150 each day. Mrs. 
W. SS. Banks is the librarian. 
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TYLER 


The Carnegie Public Library of the city of Tyler was opened to 
the people on November 30, 1904. Before that time a small collec- 
tion of books had been housed in a room in the city hall. The build- 
ing was put up at a cost of $15,000.00 and was the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie. It is a red brick building, two stories high and covered with 
Virginia creeper. It is well situated, being only one block from the 
city square, which is the business center of the town. 

At present the second story is used as an auditorium and lecture 
room, but it will in the future be made into the children’s room and 
government document room. On the first floor are the book stacks, 
delivery desk, reference, reading, and children’s rooms. The li- 
brarian’s office opens into the children’s room and into the book stacks. 

At the time the building was opened there were 4,000 volumes and 
45 reference books. At the time of writing the library contains 8195 
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volumes and 100 reference books. The circulation and number ,of 
members has increased wonderfully, especially in the last two years. 

By the payment of $1.00 a vear people living out of the city limits 
are allowed the full use of the library. 

The library is well patronized by the schools and clubs. Tyler 
has six women’s clubs, and most of the members of these clubs pre- 
pare their papers at the library. 

The city has promised an increase in the income of the library, 
from 3 to 4 cents on the $100.00 for the coming year. The library has 
suffered much through lack of funds. Not much has been done in 
the way of extension work and publicity. At present there are but 
two people on the staff, and this number being unequal to the de- 
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mands of the library has also helped to put back publicity and exten- 
sion work. 

As the library has a great deal of old fiction, two books of this kind 
are allowed to be taken out on one ecard with two books of non-fiction. 
No periodicals are allowed to leave the library as the old files are used 
constantly for reference purposes and only one copy of each magazine 
is subseribed to. In addition to the library aids, A. L. A. Booklist, Book 
Review Digest, Cumulatice Index and Readers’ Guide, fifty-three other 
periodicals, three of which are children’s, are taken by the library. 

The children’s room is very popular with the younger people of 
Tyler. The library has a large number of well-illustrated picture 
books. Picture bulletins are used often both for holidays and for 
special reading lists. 


WAXAHACHIE 


The Nicholas P. Sims Library was erected from the bequest of 
Nicholas P. Sims. 

Instead of a regular story hour, we have at varying intervals, spe- 
cial meetings and programs for the boys and girls, such as a Doll 
Reception, Bird Day, Book Hour, City Beautiful Meeting, ete. Dur- 
ing the first five weeks of vacation, we conducted a Catalog Game, 
posting each week three questions to be answered from the card 
eatalog. If a child answered two correctly, his name was placed on 
the bulletin board. At the end of the five weeks, educational games 
were given as rewards to the boy and girl doing best in the game. 
Each child who introduces another to the library has his name placed 
on a roll of honor, called the Inst of Library Friends. 

By the generous aid of the local study elubs, a collection of books 
was formed to be lent to rural schools. Eleven libraries of twenty- 
five volumes each were sent to eight schools for a period of two 
months. It is our purpose to enlarge this department as rapidly as 
possible. 

A very elementary apprentice course has been given to two high 
school girls. 

A few pictures and documents have been eontributed by friends as 
the nucleus of a local history collection. 

After several appeals to the trustees for help. Mrs. Musa Dunn was 
appointed assistant in April, 1915. She is on duty 5 hours each week 
day, and is in charge of the reading rooms for 4 hours each Sunday 
afternoon. Miss Irene Dabney Galloway is the librarian. The li- 
brarian belongs to the Texas Library Association and to the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 
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STATISTICS FOR FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR 1914-15 





Receipts 


Popula- Name of Date | Total \No. of  Cireu 
Place tion Library Estab-| Vols. | Bor- Hours Taxes 
lished rowers 





1|Abilene 15,000 |Carnegie Public. 
2 Alto Reading room 

3 Amarillo 9,957 |Amarillo Public. 
4\Archer City 300 |Woman’s Club 


5 Ballinger 5 Carnegie — 
6\|Bay City------- 5 Bay COity.. 
7} Belton -.....--- j Carnegie 
8|Brenham 6,000 Brenham Public. E 
9| Brownwood osesegee ee <a hie ae 
he ok i, ‘arnegie Public. 902 32 26, : 1,0)0.00b 
po oni —— 72 ‘arnegie Public. 1905 f 3,366 | 23,915 76 1,535. 86te 
2/Clifton : Public School— 
Free Publie....| 191! 300% : 100.00 
13) Coleman -..__-- 5 Coleman Public_| 188% 2, "  ¢) era peen ‘ 600.00 
14|Corpus Christi 18. "00 a Retama Pub. 908 5 930 7,5 ‘ 500.00 
15|Corsicana -..-. 15, 906 9. 116 | 6,000 7 3,559.41+ 
16|Dallas ---------| 130,5 allas ic... 0, 200 (20,208 & 15,000.00+ 
17/Denison - ‘XI Club 1,950 403 a at AE 
18/El Paso 5 El Paso Public_- } 10,633 | 7,646 4, } 7, 200.004 
19) Fort Worta (h) . Carnegie Public ¢ 28,304 16,064 76,175 76 11 ,938.60+ 
2%|Gainesville --.. tainesville Pub. ¢ 3,728 | 2,984 33 1,500.00 
21|Galveston 5,0 Rosenberg ¢ 54,712 (12,232 72 72,623. al x ety 
29| Greenville paieaied’ Carnegie Public. ¢ 8,000 | 650 8,009 2 1,000.00 
23) Houston Houston Lyceum 
and Carnegie. Sk 41,305 20,506 126,256 
f Colored Carnegie) 190% 3,800 | 2,055 8,902 
25|Jacksboro ----- »5 Jacksboro 912 504 120 300 
26\Jefferson - 2,515 ‘arnegie ES SSS Sees: ee 
27 Kingsville ,0O |<ingsville Public, 14 S56 380 4,680! 
28|MeGregor 3, McGregor Public 14 2,448 600 5,280 
29|Memphis 3 Me nphis Car- 
negie 5! 2,602 804 6,120 
30| Nacogdoches 5 Nacogdoches 
Publie 91: 1,302 600% 
31| Navasota ,000 |F. U. N. Publie) 19% 1,000 | 1,000 
32| Palestine ia 2, Palestine Car- 
negie ¢ 31,000 — 
a, as 2,500 |Pecos Carnegie_- 5 56 
a) agree | ES TETAS 
5|Port Arthur____| 14,500 iPert Arthur 
| High School. 
*| Rosenberg ,300 |Resenberg Pub.- 
San Antonio... 119,447 San Antonio Car- 
negie 92 (40,829 2,719 (100,937 
‘San Benito » San Benito Free 1s 1,000 2° 2,123 
3°|Sherman --.....) 15. Sherman Public. { 3,500 5 20,685 
Stamford --.-. Stamford Oar- 
| negie ¢ 1,8 [1, 7,578 : 
41|Sulphur Springs .230 |Carnegie Public_| 1¢ 2 12,918 ‘ 611.034 
42| Temple OTE Te, Sk Ree 2S 
42\Terrell _. f ‘arnegie Public. ‘ 5,018 7 12,309" E 1,661,114 
44\Tyler | erence Public. 8,29 | 3,657 | 33,73 3% 2,165.60t 
4%\/Vernon (s)----- 000 
46|Waco 42,1: § ry 10 | 6,959 | 88,258 
47, Waxahachie ---| \Nie holas P. Sims WF 372 10,476 
48 Wharton | Wharton Public. ; 
49 Winnsboro -| f Carnegie 
ee eee Reading room 
! ' 








+Special library tax. 

*Carnegie building. 

**Has accepted $40,000 from Carnegie Corporation for building. 
tEstimated. 

aGrounds only. Building about completed. 

bNever turned over in full 

eFor nine months. 

dBeing first installment. 

eDoes not include $3,160, special gift for books. 

fDoes not include $25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for branch building. 
gOf this amout $28, 000 represents Oak Cliff Branch. 
fStatistics for ten months, March 1-December 31, 1914. 
{Endowment fund. 
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STATISTICS FOR FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR 1914-15 





Receipts Expenditures 


Value of 

Other Total Salaries i Total Building Librarian 
Sources ieals and and 

Binding Grounds 


$ 496.73 $1,783. 68 { Emma L. 
* Elizabeth Dorris__--.____-|3 


Mattie Clark + 
7 Mrs. George Pearce_..... 5 

00.008 Four volunteers__._.-.... 6 
a 000 .00* 





Annette Ray- 


saleealiaadl 754.00 a. L, ,000.00* |W illie L. Rogers 
31.70 1,567.56 025.2 314. , 854. 25,000. 00* Rebecca Royall 
150.00 250.00 5.0 a 
a 204.00)... ‘ 0. 5,000.00 Mrs. Cole Lewis-_-- 
300.00 33.78 71.79 |. Marie von Blucher 
1,987.75 » 261.22 A 5 J Mattie C. Houston 
7,976.13 , 762.13 3,075.5 278, "000. 00* g Rosa M. 
: 5,000.00 Mrs. Leo Short 
70.12 3,825.68) 2,495. 2% 799.6 35, 000.00* Mrs. Edith G. Coyne-_--- 
12): 529.90 5,208.58) 3 . 2,445.08 2 J Charles Scheuber--_- 
00. 16,750.00" Lillian eee 2 
31,017.84 "31,017 .84i 11,948.66 ,083 . 75 3,475.05 176,749.04) Frank C. Patten- 2 
SS SET 600.00 “ ; 20,000.00" Ida Pennington 
,857.43| 9,657.48 482.53) 2,9388.% 7 62 110,000.00*1 Julia Ideson 
.700.00} 1,700.00 “iy "200. 00 , 900. 25,000.00" Bessie B. Osborne- 
Sicaiealbiae tint 2 Club members--..- 


6 ora Hayt---.-- 
4,000.00 |Mrs. Lillie Christie- 


1,500.00" |Elizabeth K. Houghston- 2 


.-- Constance Burrows------ 
.------..--/Clara Lang 


21,000.00" Mrs. B. R. Ferguson---- 3 
10,450.00 Mrs. M. W. 3 
Se SP Margaret Kirschbaum... : 


- Mrs. Edward 8S. Carter_- 35 
Irene E. Muleahy 3 


15,409 .5 138,200.00" Elizabeth H. West-------|27 
95: 1,200.00p (Club women-_--------- , 
— x 35,000.00" |Mrs. Nora Kev Weems 


480.00 85. 845.001 15,090.00*q Euna Burrow---.---------- 

516.00 538. ¢ 1,054.94 2,026.2 Mrs. W. M. White_----- 

Milne aal Sa Ses eee Ey See Se Mrs. . 8S. Banks-_---.-- 

216.00 1 200. _-, 3 =e 12,0°%7.00* Mrs. Angus E. Alexander 
585.90) 2,751. 1,301 .00 33. 2,751.00 10,000.00" Doris M. Hanson 


543.34 42.8 3,042. 2,911.20 7,499.11 500.00*t Pauline | “MeCauley- 
82.6f|.....- = ie < 325. y 5,000.00uv Irene Dabney Galloway-- 
Es Lena Pickard 
15,000.00* Mrs. Titus U. Bozeman-- 








jOf this amount $3,587.35 represents branch for negrces. 
kHouston Lyceum 1848 merged with Carnegie Library 1900. 
City contributed $10,000. 

mcColored population. 

nBooks donated to value of $739.47. 

oMexican population 3% 

pGrounds oniy. 

qBuilding only. 

rFirst five months, of new register. 

sToo new for statistics. 

tWhen built. 

uBuilding only. 

vFrom endowment. 
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STATISTICS FOR SUBSCRIPTION PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR 1914-15 





| | 
| 

| | 

Penula- | Date | Total No. of| Cireu- 


Place tion Name of Library Estab- » Bor- | lation 
| lished | rowers 


1} Aransas Palin ceiccbntenéieetihedmecmmtanssowennns 
2| Bastrop 

3| Beeville 
4| Blessing 
5| Bonham 2 Ses Va ae ee 
6 Brownfield ~-.- | Brownfield Public 
7 Burleson ---... Fumathean 
8 Chapel Hill .... | Chapel Hill Cireulating--_-_- 
9 Cisco 3 |Ciseo Public 
10 Comanche v | School— Publie ------ 
11\Como ‘tomo Library Club 
12, Cooper - ‘ooper Library Association 
13\/Donna 
14| Edinburg 
ares \Century Club__- 
16 Francitas 200 | *rancitas Public 
17 Franklin --.- 
18 Grapeland -- | frapeland High School 
19|Haskell -......- 2,4 Haskell Public 
20 Hereford - ‘lereford 
?1\Kyle | <yle Book Club 
22|}Lampasas -__..- 3,000 | ampasas Public 
22 Laredo 21,000d | .aredo 
24| Lockhart 3,000 | >r. Eugene Clark 
25\MeAllen .___.-- ve |MeAlen Public 

}\Manor _ ’ { | Tuesday Book Club-_-- 
27 Marshall 452 | 
28\Mercedes __ a Me reedes Public 
29\Meridian - 000 D. C. Public. 

30\|Mexia -...... ¥ | Mexia Publie 
31\Mission -- ie |Mission Publie_____- 

32) Paris : aris Publie_._.---- 

33| Plainview 2,829 |lainview Public 

34 Seabrook _- 25 Seabrook Library Association_------ 
35| Uvalde latiteniy 5,000 |°l Progreso 


36) Victoria 10. 000 |Victoria Library Association 
' 





+Estimated. 
tEndowment. 
*Carnegie Building. 
aThirty-six families. 
bBuilding only. 
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STATISTICS FOR SUBSCRIPTION PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR 





Expenditures 


Books, Value of 
Period- Building Librarian 
Hours Receipts | Salaries | ieals and Total and 
Binding Grounds 


1,000.00 Mrs. F. A. Campbell 
igtetnatanntsds A. B. Johnson 
aoe Minnie Cunningham 
Mrs. J. H. 
Mrs. Jennie A. Young- 
Mrs. B. E. Shepperd--- 


Mrs. Robert Gale (c) 

& Emma Decherd ‘. 
[ — socedinsk} MOND CI ca ritlclecitadibigionicesiiten 
600.00b Club members--._-.-...-.----- 

--- Mrs. F. T. Robson--- 


1,500.09 Beatrice Guerrero---_--- 
oximeter age as Ee Ts ens 
25, 000.005 (BERS COND. ncmcnccccscnss-uue- 
ind laendiedl .. Mrs. W. B. Packingham---. 
iS 1,000.00b Mrs. W. H. Wentland_--_- 
PES Se setesatniainn bisa foci . Mrs. Amory R. Starr 
150.00 20. 16.00 75.00¢ |__............ Grace MeClelen...... 
67 .00+ 26. 40.007 |...-.. ...---- Minnie MeGill_......--- 
> ; ‘ capiencndiaciatie Mrs. Julian Wood. 
Civie League women. 
‘“trs. Mary B. Johnson 
be we Eight women 
2,000.00 Mrs. O. E. Wiltsie- 
2 ees  ) re 
110.00 nivicnineiaiwne | Es the, Ia Dee 





eChief librarian. 

dFifteen per cent, American. 
eUncertain. 

fNot including janitor’s salary. 





(3J9[) Mooy [worpots9g pue (4511) 
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STATISTICAL TABLES FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


An examination of the statistical table of the free public libraries 
discloses two classes of free public libraries: the first is financed by 
the city and the second by other agencies. The financial goal toward 
which a free public library naturally works is toward support from 
the city taxes just as the public schools are supported. With the ex- 
ception of a liberal endowment, the library that is not maintained by 
the city is fighting against odds. Yet there is nothing that indicates 
the strong desire for education more than the struggle for a library 
free to all that groups of individuals are making all over Texas today. 


SUBSCRIPTION PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The subscription public library is of interest for two reasons, the 
demand it indicates for library privileges and the probability of its 
developing into a public library. 

As employed in this Handbook, the term Subscription Public Li- 
brary describes a library that is free to all who pay a stipulated fee 
and that is not conducted as a commercial enterprise. It is to be 
distinguished on the one hand from libraries open only to members 
of a particular organization and on the other hand from libraries 
supported by subscription but free to all the townspeople regardless of 
whether they are contributors. 

Some of these subscription libraries are housed in buildings of their 
own, some in the local drug store, bank, schoolhouse, hardware store, 
private residence, dental parlors, club house, Masonic hall, and even 
in the city hall and courthouse. 

As a rule, they are open only a few hours each week and the li- 
brarian gives her services. The subscription fee ranges from fifty 
cents to three dollars a year. Some charge five or ten cents for each 
book borrowed, in addition to the fee, while others permit non-mem- 
bers to borrow books, paying a small fee for each book brrowed. The 
Seabrook Library Association charges five dollars for life member- 
ships. 


Not infrequently a woman’s club is sponsor for the library and pays 
all debts not covered by the subseription fees. El Progreso Club of 
Uvalde has maintained by the efforts of the club alone since 1903 a 
loan and reference library. From a beginning of a dozen or so books, 
the library has grown into a library of about 1,200 books of all classes 
of literature. 


OTHER PUBLIC LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


Other library activities have been reported from time to time but 
have not been included on account of the lack of definite data. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES* 


BUILDINGS 


Most of the college and university libraries are housed in the main 
college building, in one or more rooms. Baylor University, Austin 
College, Sam Houston Normal Institute, and the University of Texas 
have separate library buildings, the Austin College library and the 
University of Texas buildings having been erected since 1908. There 
is also a Carnegie Building at Wiley University (Colored), Marshall, 
making five college library buildings in the State. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Baylor University Library has the following special collections: 
Boggess mathematical collection, Tanner Missionary library, Texas 
history collection, Texas Baptist collection, and a special education 
library. 

Texas Christian University has recently acquired a complete 
file of Science, first series, 23 volumes. It has also the following 
special collections: (1) The Mollie Elliott Strange Memorial library 
of classical language and literature, presented by L. C. Strange, of 
Temple; (2) Senior class 1913 library of history and political science; 
(3) Senior class 1914 library of English literature; (4) Kershner 
Shakespeare library, endowed by the Clark Literary Society in honor 
of President Kershner, 1914; (5) Dr. R. H. Gough Oratorical library, 
endowed February, 1915, with $250 worth of new books and others to 
be given each year; (6) Brite College Library, being founded in the 
Brite Building for the College of the Bible; (7) Texas Christian 
University Bar Association library; (8) Texas Christian University 
Medical library, Medical College in the city of Fort Worth. 

The University of Texas contains special collection of Swedish 
books given by Sir Swante Palm, the Hilliard Collection of Southern 
literature, and the Littlefield Collection of Southern history. 


PRESERVATION OF STATE, SOUTHERN, AND LOCAL HISTORY 


The University of Texas is making a specialty of both State and 
Southern history. Texas Christian University, Blinn Memorial Col- 
lege, and Clebarro College are collecting Texas and local history. 
The medical department of the University of Texas is collecting a 
library of State medical history, and Baylor University, a library on 
Texas Baptists. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


Few of the libraries offer instruction in the use of the library other 
than personal aid. Bishop College, Clebarro College, West Texas 


*This section includes only college and university libraries that replied 
to the questionnaire. 
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State Normal College, Sam Houston Normal Institute, and West- 
minster College give class instruction. The University of Texas pub- 
lishes a bulletin of library regulations and instructions. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION FOR LIBRARIANS 


West Texas State Normal College offers an elective course in library 
instruction for teachers and school librarians. Texas Christian Uni- 
versity offers some little library work. Baylor University has this 
year taken up this work, offering regular library courses in the college 
curriculum. See the special article on Baylor University Library. 


EXTENSION WORK 


The University of Texas sends out books used in correspondence 
courses given by the University faculty. The West Texas State Nor- 
mal College publishes and distributes lists of books for school libraries, 
and does some work through teachers’ institutes and through corre- 
spondence with its graduates. 


DEPOSITORY FOR UNITED STATES DOCUMENTS 


The libraries of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baylor 
University, Southwestern University, and the University of Texas, re- 
ported as being depositories of federal government documents. 


DEPOSITORY FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG CARDS 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College Library and that of The 
University of Texas are the only libraries in the State which are de- 
positories for the Library of Congress catalog cards. 


STAFFS 


Baylor College Library: Librarian, Willard P. Lewis; Assistant, 
Annie Melear; Cataloguer, Gertrude Brandes; Summer assistant, Lulu 
Whitesides; Night librarian, V. L. David. Student help is also em- 
ployed. The librarian is a member of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Texas Library Association. 

North Texas State Normal College Library: Librarian, Mrs. Pearl 
C. MeCracken; Assistant, Hexie Pittman. 

Peniel University: Librarian, Pauline Nickels; Assistant, Dedie 
Huffman. 

Peabody Memorial Library: Librarian, Mary Smither; Assistant, 
Ruth Sankee. Student help is also employed. The librarian is a 
member of the Texas Library Association. 

Southwest Texas State Normal College Library: Librarian, Mrs.- 
Luey Burleson; Assistant, Mattie Nance. The librarian is a member 
of the Texas Library Association. 

Southwestern University Library: Librarian, Mrs. Margaret 
McKennon; Assistants, Miss Nannie Saunders and Miss Wilcox. Stu- 
dent help is also employed. Two members of the staff belong to the 
Texas Library Association. 
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Texas Christian University Library: Librarian, Nell Andrew; 
Assistant, Minnie Luckey. The librarian is a member of the Texas 
Library Association. 

The University of Texas Library: Librarian, John Edward Good- 
win; Reference Librarian, Ernest W. Winkler; Head Cataloguer, 
Mary Emma Goff; Cataloguer, Martha Maud Smith; Supervisor Loan 
Department, Annie Campbell Hill; Supervisor Serials and Binding, 
Elizabeth Tiffy ; Supervisor of Accessions, Benonine Muse ; Supervisor 
of Exchanges, Wilson Williams; Assistants, LeNoir Dimmitt, Mary 
Lena Megee, Elmer Smith, Annie Maud Thomas, Louise B. Storey, 
Viola Baker, Engineering Library, Ella Callan, Allen W. Henderson, 
Stenographer. Student help is also employed. Three members of 
the staff belong to the American Library Association, and eight be- 
long to the Texas Library Association. 

For colleges and universities employing only a librarian see sta- 
tistical list for name of librarian. 


AUSTIN COLLEGE LIBRARY, SHERMAN 


Austin College Library is a combination library and auditorium, 
the library occupying the entire lower floor, with the exception of one 
room, used for an office. The building is 60x80 feet, of gray face 
brick, and is fire-proof. It is a gift of the citizens of Sherman, and 
is valued at $50,000, including the furnishings of the auditorium. 














Austin College Library and Auditorium, Sherman 


Mr. C. E. Allen, professor of history and economies, acts as li- 
brarian, directing ‘the work of the student assistants and receiving 
no salary as librarian. 

The library consists of about ten thousand volumes. The pro- 
fessor of philosophy has stored his private library of a thousand vol- 
umes in the college library thus throwing it open to the use of the 
students. ~ 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WACO 


Baylor University Library was really founded in the year 1902 
by the union of following society libraries: the Philomathesian Liter- 
ary Society, the Erisophian Literary Society, and the Adelphian 
Theological Society. ° Prior to that year there had been no university 
library as such. With the year, 1902, the Carroll Chapel and Library 
Building was opened for use and the real University Library started, 
with Mr. John E. Surratt as first librarian. Since then the library 


Baylor University Library, Waco 


has grown slowly, but steadily, under tlfe administration of four other 
librarians, until at the present date, November 22, 1915, it contains 
some 29,400 bound volumes, about 900 pamphlets, and about 8,000 
United States government documents. At the present time the Car- 
roll Chapel and library building contains, besides the library proper. 
an auditorium with pipe organ, several musie studio rooms, a good 
sized Bible-study class room, and a fine arts room for painting and 
drawing. The library is very badly crowded, especially that section 
devoted to reference books, and we are looking forward to more room 
for work in the present building, or a new library building. 
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Among the present problems, in addition to the crowded condition, 
is the problem of reserve books, common to most college libraries. 
Financial conditions making it impossible for us to purchase many 
copies of individual books referred to by the teachers, we must place 
our copies on reserve shelves in the library, and see to it that they 
are not removed from the library, except for overnight. Also, they 
must be charged to the students, whether for yse in the room or 
outside. 

Another feature which makes a special problem, is the fact that this 
library is a United States government depository for documents, and 
we must find room for these constant additions. Were it not for the 
fact that they are used so constantly by students and outsiders, it 
would be almost better not to receive them. 

One feature of Baylor’s Library, which deserves special mention, 
is the Bindery Department. This was formerly in the hands of stu- 
dents, run as a student industry. In the summer of 1915 it was taken 
over by the library, and now has a professional binder in charge, 
under the general supervision of the librarian. We are doing some 
commercial work, and binding for other Texas libraries, in addition 
to our own library binding. New machinery has recently been in- 
stalled, and we are ready to do accurate and first class work. 

Another new feature in connection with the library, which was in- 
troduced in the spring, 1915, is the giving of regular courses in library 
work in the curriculum of the university. These courses are taught 
by the librarian, and the students do practice work in the library. 
Courses thus far offered include: (1) Elementary Library Work, 
(2) Cataloging, (3) Reference Work. The fourth, in contemplation, 
will include a history of printing, binding, and book-making. In 
addition to these regular courses, all college and academy freshmen 
are required to attend lectures on the use of the library, given by the 
librarian in the fall term. 

More and more as time goes on, it is aimed to make the library the 
center of all work carried on in the university. And not only that, 
but wé also aim to place our book collection, as far as possible, at the 
disposal of the people of Waco, and to render whatever assistance we 
ean outside of the college walls. 

The librarians of Baylor University are the following: John E. 
Surratt, 1902-4: Miss Odo Surratt, 1905-6; Elwood Fouts, 1907; Mrs. 
Edgar Witt, 1908-14; Willard P. Lewis, 1914-date. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, FORT WORTH 


The library occupies a space 24x75 feet in the main building. Miss 
Nell Andrew is the librarian. 

At present the friends of the library are rejoicing very much over 
a file of the first series of the Science Magazine. The magazines in 
the file, which contains twenty-three volumes, date back from the first 
week of the publication in June, 1883, and extend through 1894. It 
is believed that the file is the only one of its kind this side of St. Louis 
and. perhaps the only one besides the one in that city in existence, ex- 
cept the one in the library of Columbia University, New York City. 

The magazine is the official publication of practically every learned 
scientific society in the United States. The files contain treatises on 
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all the early inventions and discoveries in the world of science and 
besides has the abstracts and articles of all the subjects presented in 
written form to the American Medical Society and the National 
Academy. 

Scientists have been known to go hundreds of miles to do research 
work in the magazines, and it is believed that frequent trips will be 
made to this city to study the Texas Christian University file. 

The file is kept under lock and key in the Texas Christian University 
Library. Visitors will be cordially received and will be offered the 
free use of the magazines. However, all research work must be done 














~ 


Texas Christian University Iibrary, Fort Worth 


in the Texas Christian University Library, as no person will be allowed 
to take any of the volumes out of the university library. 

The Texas Christian University Library will look up references for 
scientists who will be unable to come to this city to do their research 
work in person. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS LIBRARY, AUSTIN 


The main library of the University of Texas oceupies the building 
erected for that purpose in 1909. Much of the ground floor of the 
building is at present appropriated for use by the executive officers 
of the University, and the rest of the building is engaged to its capacity 
in accommodating the library departments. The usefulness of the 
library to the University will be greatly increased when the whole 
building can be coordinated for library service. With the present lim- 
ited accommodations but one small room is available for seminary 
purposes. 

Five-sevenths of the possible book stack accommodations under the 
present roof have been erected and are rapidly approaching the limits 
of their capacity. The library now comprises 113,000 volumes, of 
which 40,300 have been added to the accessions records, and the card 
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catalog since the beginning of the year 1911. During each of the last 
three years, hundreds of volumes of old stock not readily available 
because unbound and uncatalogued have been bound, accessioned, 
catalogued, and given an accessible place in the library. Several files 
of.newspapers are regularly bound at the library by a number of the 
staff. 

We make special mention of two comparatively recent gifts to the 
library. The Littlefield Fund for Southern History is established by 
Major George W. Littlefield, of Austin, who presented twenty-five 
thousand dollars to buy books ‘‘for the full and impartial study of the 
South and of its part in American History’’. Valuable acquisitions 
have already been made from the income of this fund, the principal 
purchase to date having been volumes of ‘‘The Richmond Enquirer’’, 
and ‘‘Richmond Examiner’’, dealing with the period from 1840 to 
1865. 

The A. H. Belo & Co., proprietors of ‘‘The Dallas News’’, presented 
a set of the bound files of the ‘‘ Dallas News’’ from volume 1, October, 
1885, to date. This collection is bound in one hundred thirty-one 
volumes, and is an invaluable addition to the library. 

Department libraries are in operation in connection with the De- 
partments of Law and Engineering and in the Schools of Botany and 
Zoology, Chemistry,-and-Physies. 

The work of the library is now organized under the following de- 
partments: Orders and Accessions, Classification and Cataloguing, 
Serials and Binding, Loans, and Reference. Consistently heavy de- 
mands for service are placed upon all the departments. For the 
biennum ending February 28, 1915, 387,334 volumes were circulated 
through the Loan Department. 

The University of Texas has a great service to perform for the 
student in residence, for citizens in all parts of the State who need 
help on special subjects, for the teacher and for the investigator. One 
of the most effective ways in which this service may be rendered is in 
the building up of a large library. The library facilities at our State 
university should be large enough so that every subject of importance 
to a citizen could be investigated here without the embarrassment of 
being hindered for lack of books. We have had generous increase in 
the amount of money available for books, but more is needed. 

To collect and maintain such a library as the great State of Texas 
should provide for the use of her citizens will require increasingly 
large sums of money. 

We have confident hope that such expenditures will be made possible. 

Mr. J. E. Goodwin is the librarian. 
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STATISTICS FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 1914-1915 





R Stu- Date 
Name of School Name of Library Location dentsin Estab- 
School lished 


1\A, & M. College of Texas (a).s|A. & M. College College Station-- 900 1879 
2\Austin College Austin College___. 200 180 
3\Baylor Female College Baylor College 464 1910 





4 Baylor University Baylor University 

5 Bishop College Bishop College_-.-.------- .... Marshall 

6 Blinn Memorial College Blinn Memorial College Brenham 
7 Burleson College Burleson College Greenville 


8 Clebarro College Clebarro College__...-.------- Cleburne 


9 College of Industrial Arts...../College of Industrial Arts_..,Denton 

10 Cumberland Cumberland College .|Leonard -- 
11 Daniel Baker College Daniel Baker College |Brownwood 
12 East Texas Normal College_--.|East Texas Normal College_.|\Commerce 

13 Holding Institute Cotte Hogue Laredo 


14 Howard Payne College---- Howard Payne College Brownwood 
15 John Tarleton Colleze John Tarleton Colleze_-___--- iStephenville 
16 North Texas State Normal_---|North Texas State Normal-_- Denton 
17 Peniel University -|Peniel University [ee 
18St. Edwards College. St. Edwards College_-__--.-- pO. aa 
19 St. Louis College .|/St. Louis Colleze - Antonio_-.-_- 

st. Mary’s College .|St. Mary’s College Dallas 
21'Sam Houston Normal_--. Peabody Memorial Huntsville 
22 Samuel Huston College......../Sampel Huston College_..... Austin --.-. ‘ 527 1900 
olored) 
23\Southwest Texas State Normal|S. W. Texas State Normal_. San Marcos------ 43 1908 
2%\Southwestern University Southwestern University Georgetown  _- 924 1873 
25\Stamford College__..-...-.--- Stamford Colleg i Stamford 1907 
26'Texas Christian University--_- 5 
27 Texas Woman's College 
2% Trinity University__...._- _. Waxahachie - 
29 University of Texas University of Texas___..._._- Austin 
30 Univ. of Texas Medical Dept. 
31 Ursuline Convent. Ursuline Convent 
32|West Texas State Normal.....| West Texas State Normal___. Canyon 
33|Westminster College. Westminster College ‘Tehuacana 
34|Slarendon College Clarendon College Clarendon 








aCompletely destroyed by fire four years ago; just getting a new start. 
bDoes not include government documents. 
eDestroyed by fire 1910; reopened 1910. 
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STATISTICS FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 1914-1915 





Expenditures 





Weeks | Hours 
Open 

per 
Year 


Total 
Vols. 


3,200 
10,000 
6,045 


300.00 
46 730.00 


12,150b SD 
4,000 
2,850 


3,000 


~ "409.00 
70.0 


400.00 
2,200.00 


1,800.00 
1,250.00 - 
200.00 
950.00 


200. 00 
2,000 
2,000 


$ 1,085.00 $ 


Books, | 
Period- | 


Salaries icals and) 


Binding 


Total 


How 
| Supportec 
| 


, Librarian 


| 
} 
| 





465.00'$ 1,500.00 State 


200.00 
250.00 


1,311.80 


500.00 Library fees_--.'C. 


1,000.00 Library fund 
| donations 
4,420,32) Student fees 
donations 

230. 00} Am. Bap. 
| and Mis. 
60.00|Student fees 

| donations 
a Student fees 
donations 

50.00 Fees and 
scriptions 

onacannee 


"150.00; 


15.00 
2,450.00 


~ 100.00 
730.00 


100.00; Voluntary 

tributions 
250.00|Student fees- 
115.00 Student fees- 
,200.00 State 


School funds 
Student fees 
400.00|Schoo! funds 
2,700.00 State -..---- 
500.00|Student fees 
donations 
5,606.00, State 
_|Student fees 


3%.00'Student fees____ 


1,680.00 School fund- 
GEES 


600.00 Student fees 


5,388.00 State 
Donations 


— > 


N. 


Daniels 
Bswitcuadtéien i 
and 

and| 

nasal illard P. Lewis 


Home; 
Soc. 


Mariet D. Barker__-_--- 5 
and 


F. Schmitt 


1 
-. Mrs. P. C. MeCracken 
-- Pauline Nickels_......-. 1 


_- Rev. J. C. Canning--.. 

-- Miss M. Schutt. ...... 2 
---. Mary Smither_......... 
and 


. Mrs. Luey Burleson.--- 
Mrs. M. MecKennon-..-.. 2? 
. Students % 

----'Nell Andrew-...... 

‘Goodman__- 


John E. Goodwin_-----|29 
.--. Anabel Norwood-_-......'30 


.-- Nora Headrick 





dUncertain. 


eDestroyed by storm of 1900. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


TEXAS LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
AUSTIN 


In Texas the work of the State Library and the work of the Library 
and Historical Commission are synonymous. The governing board 
is called the Commission ; the paid staff constitute the members of the 
State Library. 

The State Library is housed in the State Capitol. The library 
proper is on the second floor while three large rooms in the basement 
store the State and Federal government documents and the county 
newspapers. 

The State Library attempts to carry on the work (1) of a State 
library, (2) of an historical commission, (3) of a legislative reference 
bureau, (4) and of a library commission. 

Work of the State IAbrary Proper—When the Texas Library and 
Historical Commission was created in 1909, it inherited from the old 
State Library, which was a division of the Department of State, a mass 
of manuscripts and something like 20,000 volumes. These manu- 
scripts form the basis of the archivist’s work, which is a part of the 
historical work of the library. The books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
form the basis of all the other work carried on in the name of the 
Commission or the State Library. 

The State departments, the high school students, the advanced his- 
tory and government students of the Texas University, the legislators, 
and drifting readers from among other Austin people and visitors 
from over the State make up the clientele of the library. 

The routine is similar to that in any library of 30,000 or more vol- 
umes, and much of the routine work in the State Library as book 
selection, cataloguing, ete., forms the basis of the entire work of the 
commission. 

Naturally, one of the first things the library tried to do was to make 
accessible as much of the collection as possible. There was no ap- 
propriation for a cataloguer until the fall of 1911. Special attention 
has since been given to the classifying and cataloguing of the 
old books of the library. The pressing necessity of this work has 
given it precedence over much other work that the Commission should 
do. The library is now in fairly good shape from a ecataloguer’s 
standpoint although much remains to be done. 

One phase of interest is the cataloguing of the Texas collection. A 
special classification, still in the process of making, based upon Barker, 
Potts and Ramsdell’s History of Texas is used. The library supplies 
copy to the Library of Congress for catalog cards for such titles as 
are not in the Library of Congress. While this, as well as the other 
cataloguing, will from now on continue very slowly, it seems decidedly 
worth while, as a title in the Library of Congress depository catalogue 
is universally available. 

The library is a depository for the United States government docu- 
ments. The library also receives the documents published by the de- 
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partments ofthe various States. Unfortunately, these have to be 
stored-in the basement; nevertheless, they are available. 

Historical Work.—The historical work of the Library and Historical 
Commission not described in the preceding section falls into three 
divisions: (1) collecting historical data, (2) calendaring historical 
data, and (3) editing historical material. 

Over 70,000 manuscripts have been transferred to the library from 
the State Department, Comptroller’s Department, and Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. Some valuable collections have been purchased, 
such as the Reagan Papers and the Lamar Papers, copies of documents 
relating to the history of Texas, aggregating 10,000 pages, have been 
made in the archives at Saltillo, City of Mexico, Habana, London and 
Seville. An effort is made to buy all books and pamphlets relating in 
any way to Texas, and also all books published by Texans. In addi- 
tion to the current State papers, both daily and weekly, the library 
has a good collection of ‘early papers published in the state. The 
Texas collection in the State Library at present is the most complete 
in existence. 

A ealendar and index have been made of the Lamar Papers and 
also of the Nacogdoches papers down to 1813. 

The following historical publications have been issued: Secret 
Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, 1836-1845, by E. W. 
Winkler; the Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 1861, by 
E, W. Winkler; and a Calendar of the Mirabeau B. Lamar Papers, by 
Elizabeth H. West. The Messages and Proclamations of the Gover- 
nors of Texas, 1874-1907, is now in press. 

Legislative Reference Work.—The work of supplying information 
upon subjects of legislation to members of the Legislature and state 
departments and information on subjects of current interest in legis- 
lative, economic, industrial and public affairs to citizens of the state 
falls within the field of the legislative reference division of the State 
Library. 

The aim of legislative reference work is to keep up with the latest 
developments in legislation and make the information readily access- 
ible for those interested in field of public service. 

This division was organized in 1910 and for a year was carried on 
by a trained assistant. For some time it was conducted by the Pro- 
fessor of Government at the University, who volunteered his services 
in order that the Legislature could be supplied with information 
during the sessions. With a librarian regularly in charge and an ap- 
propriation made for the work, the department is better able to ad- 
minister to those who are interested in legislation and public affairs. 

The collection is made up of material gathered from every possible 
source. The statutes and session laws of the state, books and 
periodicals upon economics, social science, and political science; re- 
ports of organizations and of state departments of various states, and 
vear-books, and encyclopedias compose the bound volumes that are a 
part of this division. A very useful part of the collection are 
pamphlets containing specific information upon some particular phase 
of a subject. These are disposed of when later information upon the 
subject appears and with the constant issuance of new material the 
collection is thereby kept full of up-to-date information. Journals 
and bills of previous legislative sessions are also kept on file. 
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A valuable aid to the work is the weekly bulletin service of the 
Public Affairs Information Service. This service is maintained by 
75 co-operating institutions, composed of state libraries, legislative and 
municipal reference libraries, universities, public service organiza- 
tions, and public libraries. Each co-operator subscribes $100 annually 
and supplies information to the central agency such as legislative 
studies and investigations or reports on state problems, proceedings, 
reports and publications of state, municipal, and private organiza- 
tions, or reports of any public service movement. In addition to the 
weekly bulletin publications from various sources are supplied by the 
service as they are published. 

The publications of the department since its beginning have been: 
Finding List of Books on Political Science, Law and Allied Topics, 
1911, by J. B. Kaiser; Cumulative Index to Bills of the 34th Legisla- 
ture, by J. F. Marron. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were issued during the session. 
The final number was issued at the close of the session as a bulletin of 
the division. A mimeographed index of the bills of the 1st called 
session was also issued. 

The Extension Work.—While library extension was perhaps the 
prime motive in the establishment of the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission, there has never been an appropriation for extension 
work, and the extension work that has been done was wedged in by 
the State Librarian amid other multitudinous undertakings. Prac- 
tieally every library in the state organized since the creation of the 
Commission has received aid in some way. 

Numerous copies of all the tracts published by the American Library 
Association are kept on hand for distribution. The Commission has 
also bought and lent copies of Antrim’s County Libraries and zood 
book lists for special purposes. 

Texas Libraries, a quarterly bulletin, published in the interest of the 
public libraries of the state, has been inaugurated and distributed not 
only to all the librarians in the state but to club ‘women, teachers, 
library board members, newspapers, legislators, and others interested 
in educational affairs. 

The books, pamphlets, and magazines in the State Library with the 
exception of rare volumes and strictly reference works may be bor- 
rowed by any citizen in the state who will pay transportation‘ charges. 
Reference questions are also answered by letter and by sending out 
individual volumes and packages of books, pamphlets, and clippings. 

In addition to Texas Libraries the Commission has published in the 
interest of extension work several editions of the Texas library laws. 

The Commission had this fall an exhibit at the State Fair at Dallas, 
which brought good results. ‘ 

The Commission consists at present of the following members: F. 
W. Doughty, State Superintendent of Edueation, chairman; Mrs. 
John G. MeKay; Mrs. J..B. Dibrell; Dr. E. C. Barker, Professor of 
History, the University of Texas; Judge O. C. Kirwin, and C. Klaer- 
her, secretary. 

The staff of the State Library is as follows: CC. Klaerner, State 
Librarian; Octavia F. Rogan, Assistant Librarian and Cataloguer: 
Sinclair Moreland, Archivist; J. F. Marron, Legislative Reference 
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Librarian; Marion Darwin, Stenographer; and Carl Lundelius, Gen- 
eral Assistant. This is the largest staff the library has ever had, 

Four members of the staff belong to the Texas Library Association 
and one to the American Library Association; one is State Cor. 
responding ‘Secretary of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, and Assistant Secretary to the State Conference of Char. 
ities and Corrections. 


THE PEOPLE’S LOAN LIBRARY 
Department of Extension, The University of Texas, Austin 


The People’s Loan Library was established by the Division of Pub- 
lie Discussion, a part of the University Extension work, in August, 
1914. Its primary purpose is to aid the young debaters of the small 
towns and rural districts who, through the Interscholastic League, are 
being trained to think about and discuss in public the live questions of 
the day. These young people were handicapped by the lack of library 
facilities. The department came to the rescue with the establishment 
of this library, called in the beginning, the Package Library, from its 
model at the University of Wisconsin. Miss Marion E. Potts, a 
librarian of Wisconsin training and experience, was the organizer. 

A library that is designed to supply material on current questions 
must necessarily use periodicals for its basis. A book, even at its 
newest, cannot furnish information that is less than a year old. Each 
month more than a hundred magazines are read. The worth-while ar- 
ticles are clipped; the shorter ones are pasted flat on manila cards, 


while the longer ones are enclosed in manila folders. These clippings | 


are then classified and assembled into packages ready to be sent out on 
request. Much excellent pamphlet material is gleaned from various 
sources, such as, bulletins from other colleges and universities, reports 
of organizations for social service, ete. An effort is made to have each 
package contain at least twenty periodical articles presenting hoth 
sides of a question, a few pamphlets, and possibly a book. Since the 
library is new and its resources limited, it is necessary at times to 
make typewritten excerpts from books or periodicals on file in the 
University Library. This library is also most generous in permitting 
books not in use by the students and faculty to be sent out to supple- 
ment package material. 

In a short time after its establishment the library numbered among 
its patrons not only debaters, but also club women, teachers, business 
men, and home-makers. During the first year 1561 libraries were 
sent into 911 Texas communities. Woman suffrage proved to be the 
most popular subject. The twenty-four suffrage packages were circu- 
lated among 184 persons during the year. During August, the first 
month of the library’s existence, 29 libraries were sent out. By April 
its popularity had increased to the extent of 273 loans. 

Material from the People’s Loan Library may be sent to any citizen 
of Texas who is without adequate library facilities. There are no 
formalities of registration, and the rules governing its use are very 
simple: the borrower refunds the postage; he returns the material in 
two weeks unless the librarian, upon the borrower’s request, extends 
the time; he may borrow only one library at a time. 
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The requests for each day are interestingly varied. One day the 
list called for material on Rural Credits, Simplified Spelling, Recogni- 
tion of Carranza, Preparedness, Mill Tax, Exclusion of the Chinese, 
Clean-up Day Campaigns, Pictures for Primary Grades, Seventh Cen- 
tury Italian Gentleman, Women of the South During the Civil War, 
Heresy, Past and Present, The Reconstruction of Galveston, and the 
Anglo-French War Loan. During the weeks when Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes were being held, there were almost daily calls for material on 
Consolidation of Rural Schools, Social Centers, Montessori Methods, 
Rural Libraries, Playgrounds, ete. 

One might think that where librarian and patrons meet each other 
only through the U. 8S. mail, the personal element would be entirely 
eliminated. But this is not the case. Here is a man who writes, 
‘*Please send me something on how to raise a little chap now two years 
old, also something on alfalfa, also how to build a hen-house’’. There 
is nothing vaguely impersonal about him. Then here is a teacher of a 
rural school on the West Texas border who petitions ‘‘Please allow 
me to keep my books and articles (they are on teaching manners to 
school children) at least six months. I am sure no children in Texas 
need them worse than mine’’. Yesterday, a panic-stricken young 
lawyer wrote: ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, please send me some dope on 
Efficiency, I have to make a talk on it before the High School.’’ Then 
there is an occasional club woman, whom every loan desk librarian will 
recognize, whose letters read, ‘‘ Will you please send me, by return 
mail, a eriticism of Sudermann, cr Phillips, or Saint Augustine’’, as 
the case may be, ‘‘I have to read a paper on him at my club day-after- 
tomorrow, and I don’t know a thing about him’’. There are debaters, 
some of whom are tied te their grammars and the correct forms for 
business letters, and some of whom are not, but all of whom, stiff, 
naive, or enthusiastic, are interesting. 

The last Legislature was not kind to the Extension Department, and 
the Loan Library suffered with other divisions. This year it is trying 
with the same staff and a greatly reduced maintenance fund, to meet 
rapidly increasing demands upon it. Necessarily, its usefulness is 
somewhat crippled, but it will hold its own, and hopes in subsequent 
years to fulfill some of its tremendous possibilities for service. 

Miss Sue Goree is the librarian. 


SUPREME COURT LIBRARY 


Austin, Texas 


The Supreme Court Library was officially created by legislative 
enactment February 4, 1854, and placed under the control of the 
judges of the Supreme Court. At that time the court sat at three 
places in the State—Tyler, Galveston and Austin—with a librarian at 
each place. Since 1892 the Supreme Court has been located perma- 
nently at Austin and the Supreme Court Library maintained at that 
place. Its management is under the control of the Supreme Court 
judges who prescribe the rules and regulations and whose Chief Jus- 
tice purchases all the books. 

Under the act of 1892 the clerk of the court was made ex officio 
librarian, but in recent years the work has increased to the extent that 
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an assistant has taken active control of the library room, and performs 
all the duties pertaining to the office of librarian, with the consent and 
cooperation of the clerk of the court, Mr. F. T. Connerly. 

The library contains 21,000 volumes and is maintained by legisla- 
tive appropriation consisting of $2,000 for the present year, and 
$1,500 for the year ending August 31, 1917. 

Books can be used in the library room, the various courts, and by 
the heads of the different departments within the capitol building. 
Mr. L. K. Smoot is the librarian. 


COURT OF CIVIL APPEALS LIBRARIES 


There are nine Courts of Civil Appeals throughout the State and 
each of them has a library for the use of the court, which is main- 
tained 'by legislative appropriation of $500 per year. These libraries 
are located at: 

Librarian No. volumes 
Galveston . L. Garrett 6,000 
60) ce aed wc awe I. E. Kellie .. .5,000 
Amarillo. . J. M. Oakes..... ye 4,985 
El Paso J. I. Driscoll gd wind 
Austin R. H. Connerly 
Ss earns or eee Geo. W. Blair 
Fort Worth .. a. A. Seott 
San Antonio Jos. Murray 
Texarkana E. T. Rosborough 


HARRIS COUNTY LAW LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Houston, Texas 


This library was opened on October 1, 1915, with about 3,500 vol- 
umes, but has shelf room for 14,000 volumes. It is maintained by sale 
of stock and payment of dues. Books can be used in the library 
room and the various courts. It is for the use only of members who 
subscribe for one or more shares of stock and who pay their monthly 
dues. Visiting attorneys are allowed the use of the library when in- 
troduced by a member and upon registering his name and address. 
Mr. F. Watkins Nisbet is the librarian. 


BEXAR COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY 


San Antonio, Texas 


This library contains 2,000 volumes and has a book fund of $300. 
With these volumes as a nucleus, new books and journals are con- 
stantly being added with the view of making this a suitable working 
library. The society has recently increased the dues to $4 per year, 
which will give the library a maintenance fund of $600. Mrs. J. S. 
Brin is the librarian. 
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LIBRARIES IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 


The need for good libraries in State institutions is coming to be 
recognized in many parts of the country. This is especially true 
where there are State Library Commissions. The secretary of the 
commission often has supervision of the state institutional libraries. 
She trains the librarians and selects the books, being careful to see 
that the right books go to the right class of readers. 

As Texas does not have this advantage, it was not surprising in 
collecting statistics of her institutional libraries to find them less mod- 
ern and progressive than in many of the other states. In most cases 
those in charge of the libraries of the state institutions of Texas 
are taking a good deal of interest in their growth and improvement 
although they are usually greatly hampered by lack of funds. The 
State Prisons, the State Tuberculosis Hospital, and the Confederate 
Homes have to depend entirely on gifts. While all the others receive 
some appropriation from the State, it is not large in any case. Most 
of the institutions have a fairly large number of volumes considering 
their lack of book funds, but as is natural where the library has to 
depend largely on gifts, the books are not always suited to the needs 
of the institution. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND AND DEAF 


Texas School for the Blind.—The library of the School for the Blind 
contains more volumes than does that of any other State institution, 
but this does not necessarily mean than there are more titles as it takes 
more volumes to contain the reading matter of a book in raised letters 
than in ordinary print. The collection is very well suited to the needs 
of the institution. There are 4,996 books in New York point, 1,754 in 
line letter, and 1,754 in ordinary print. These include the books for 
class use. 

Texas School for the Deaf.—The library of the School for the Deaf 
is not entirely suited to the needs of the school, and those in authority 
are anxious to build it up. Seven hundred books have been added 
in the last two years. 

Texas Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute for Colored Youth.—This 
sthool has 350 books in New York point and in ordinary print, most 
of which are textbooks. In his report the superintendent says: ‘‘We 
are in need especially of story books for the deaf and dumb, also his- 
tories and encyclopedias. We are hoping to begin a library system 
on a small seale this year, using one of our intelligent students under 
the direction of a teacher to do the work of librarian.’’ 


HOMES FOR THE AGED AND THE ORPHANS 


Confederate Home.—The librarian reports that although the Con- 
federate Home has a collection of about 1,200 books, the inmates read 
very little except the daily papers of which they receive 25. It is 
probable that if they had a book fund with which to add new and care- 
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fully selected books to their collection, the men would derive more 
pleasure from the library. 

Texas Confederate Woman’s Home.—A very good library of 700 
books and a number of complete files as well as current numbers of 
newspapers and magazines have been built up entirely through gifts. 
The superintendent says, ‘‘Our library and reading room are con- 
stant sources of pleasure and entertainment to the old ladies of the 
Confederacy.’’ 

State Orphans’ Home.—This home receives $450 for books and $50 
for periodicals, a larger appropriation from the State than is given to 
any of the other institutions. The number of books in the library is 
not reported. 

HOSPITALS 


State Epileptic Colony.—There is no library, but stands are placed 
in each cottage where books, magazines, and papers are kept. The 
patients have free access to these at any time. 

State Hospital for Crippled and Deformed Children.—The superin- 
tendent reports that there is no library connected with the hospital. 

State Tuberculosis Sanatorium.—The librarian reports as follows: 
‘We are about to move into a new library building, very well equipped 
under the last appropriation from the Legislature as to furniture, 
but I must rely on the kindness of the people of the State of Texas to 
keep the patients supplied with reading matter. This is practically 
the only amusement we have for convalescent patients, and I trust a 
further publicity campaign will be productive of satisfactory re- 
sults.’’ They are especially in need of good fiction. 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE 


North Texas Hospital for the Insane.—This institution has between 
500 and 600 books, mostly light fiction. 

Southwestern Insane Asylum.—This, like the other insane asylums, 
has no stipulated book fund. Their books are purchased from 
the library and amusement fund, and they also receive gifts. One 
hundred volumes are added per year. 

State Lunatic Asylum.—About $100 was spent for books last year. 


PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES 


State Juvenile Training School_—The Training School has a good 
library which is much appreciated by the boys. With a population 
of 450 the average circulation is 500 books per month. The daily 
papers and magazines are read a great deal also. Last year $150 was 
spent for magazines, papers, ete. 

Huntsville State Prison.—There has been no appropriation made 
by the State for books for several years, but at present they have a book 
fund of $200 derived from a show. They have 4,000 books, many 
having been given to the institution as the result of appeals made 
by the chaplain through the newspapers. Many of the prisoners are 
glad to use the library, and receive much good from the books placed at 
their disposal. The books are delivered at night to the cells. There 
is a night school in connection with the library work. 
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Rusk State Prison——The prison library, containing about 4,000 
volumes was destroyed by fire March 1, 1913. 
library has been built up by means of appeals of the chaplain made 
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About 55 per cent of the prisoners do more or 


INSTITUTIONS, 1914-15 





Name of Institution 


Texas School for the 
Blind 


Texas School for the 
Deaf, Dumb, 
Blind Institute 
for Colored Youth 
Confederate Home 
Texas Confederate 


Woman’s Home 


State Orvhans’ Home 


State Epileptic Colony 


State 
Hospital 


North Texas Hospital 
for Insane 


Southwestern 
Asylum 


Insane 


Place ——— 


| Amount 


|Austin 550 
Austin 

Austin 

Austin 

Austin 

Corsicana 


| Abilene 


Tuberculosis! 


Carlsbad 
Terrell 


1,000a 


San Antonic 1,000a 


State Lunatie Asylum|Austin 
| 
} 


1 ,000a 


State Juvenile 
ing School 


Train 
|Gatesville b 
| 
| 


State Prison Huntsville 


State Prison Rusk 


Income 


Source 
Books—U. 8. 
Periodicals— 

Texas 


State 


Appropriation 


State 


Appropriation 


Gifts 


Gifts 


State 


Appropriation 


State 


Appropriation 


Gifts 


State 


Appropriation 


State 


Appropriatien 


State 
Appropriation 


State 


Appropriation 


Gifts 


Gifts 


No. 
of 
Vol. 


8,430 


3,500 


200 


2,000 


4,000 


5,023d 


Hours 
Open 
per 
Week 


Librarian 


| 


Julia Johnson 


W. J. Honnell 


Katie Daffan 
(Superintendent) 


D. F. Dromgoole 


R. S. Miller 
(Principal) 


W. T. MeDonald 
(Chaplain) 

} 

| 


| (Chaplain) 





a Library and amusement fund. 
b What is left from bock fund. 


ce Estimated. 
d For 1913. 





Texas LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES, PAPERS, AND NOTES OF THE ELEVENTH MEET- 
ING OF THE TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HELD 
AT SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, OCTOBER 13-15, 1915 


MINUTES 
John E. Goodwin, Secretary 


The eleventh meeting of the Texas Library Association was called 
to order at the St. Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, at 8:30 p. m., 
Wednesday, October 13, 1915. Dr. Constance Pessels, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Carnegie Library of San Antonio, gave 
the address of welcome. The — on behalf of the association 
was given by the secretary, J. E. Goodwin, librarian of the University 
of Texas Library. Miss Elizabeth H. West, librarian of the Carnegie 
Library, San Antonio, then read her report as president. The keynote 
of the address was a desire to help, in the most effective way, people to 
help themselves. This, it was stated, could best be done through 
organization, and Miss West appealed for a closer organization of 
library interests. 

At the close of the program, a pleasant social hour was spent dur- 
ing which the local committee served its guests with a delicious col- 
lation. 

All the morning and afternoon sessions were held in the auditorium 
at the Carnegie Library, and the evening sessions, at the St. Anthony 
Hotel. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the consideration of county 
libraries. The Hon. Geo. W. Dayton of Gainesville could not be 
present, but he sent his paper on the New County Library Law; Miss 
Lillian Gunter of Gainesville read a paper on County Libraries, With 
Special Reference to Texas Conditions. The last paper of the morn- 
ing session, a continuation of the above theme, was presented by Miss 
Julia Ideson on Our Present Opportunity. These papers were fol- 
lowed by a discussion. 

Miss West announced the following committees: Ways and Means: 
Mr. W. P. Lewis, chairman, Miss Lillian Gunter, Miss Pauline Me- 
Cauley; Resolutions: Miss Cornelia Notz, chairman, Mrs. Angus E. 
Alexander, Mrs. Margaret M. MeKennon; Nominations: Mr. Marron, 
chairman, Miss Rebecea Royall, Miss Ida Pennington. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the subject Books and Read- 
ers and Book Selection for Small Libraries. Miss Rose Hutchenrider 
of Waco read her paper called, Meeting the Public at the Loan Desk, 
and Miss Henrietta W. Altgelt of San Antonio presented a paper on 
the Intermediate Reader. 

The evening session on October 14th was devoted to the subject 
Book-buying and Binding. Miss Dora Schmieding, buyer for one of 
the department stores of San Antonio, presented the subject How the 
Local Dealer Can Co-operate With the Library. Mr. Willard P. 
Lewis, librarian of Baylor College, Waco, read his paper on the 
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Library Bindery. These papers elicited an animated and profitable 
discussion. 

The general topic for Friday morning, October 15th, was The So- 
cialization of the Library. Miss Octavia F. Rogan offered a paper on 
Library Advertising; The Association, which was read by Mr. Mar- 
ron. Individual Library Advertising was presented in a paper by 
Miss Pauline McCauley of Waco, and Mrs. H. L. Lathrop of San 
Antonio presented the subject, The Library and Women’s Clubs. 
These papers elicited profitable discussions. 

The last session, Friday afternoon, had for its general topic, 
Efficiency. 

Among the topies discussed were, Rules and Regulations, Training 
of Apprentices, Filing Correspondence, Pamphlets and Catalogs, The 
Accessions Book, Simplification of Cataloguing, and The Public Af- 
fairs Information Bulletin. Mr. Marron of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau offered to loan duplicates of the Public Affairs Information 
Bulletin to those desiring them. The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was read by Mrs. M. M. MeKennon in the absence of the 
chairman, Miss Cornelia Notz: 

Your Committee on Resolutions submit the following recommenda- 
tions: 

That, a by-law be added to those now in force, to the effect that 
the annual meeting take place in October or November. 

That, the Association authorize its secretary to address the Board 
of Regents of the University through the President of the University 
an urgent request to establish a Library School of the first rank to be 
open the year around. 

That, the Library Association accept the kind invitation of the 
city of Galveston to meet there in annual session next fall and ex- 
press its appreciation of the kindly feeling shown by the cities of 
Fort Worth and Georgetown in inviting the Association to meet with 
them. 

That, we extend our thanks to Mrs. H. L. Lathrop and Miss Dore 
Schmieding for the interesting and helpful papers read before the 
Association. 

That, a vote of thanks be extended to the trustees of the Carnegie 
Library and citizens of San Antonio for their cordial entertainment, 
and 

Finally, that, the Association express its sincere appreciation and 
thanks to Miss Elizabeth West and the staff of the Carnegie Library 
for their courteous and kind hospitality which has made our meeting 
most enjoyable and successful. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CoRNELIA Notrz, Chairman. 
Mrs. Aneus E. ALEXANDER. 
Mrs. MarGareET McKENNoN. 


On motion, seconded, the entire report of the committee was 
adopted, and a paragraph added, expressing the appreciation of the 
association for the excellent reports published by the San Antonio 
papers. 

Mr. J. F. Marron presented the report of the nominating commit- 
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tee: the report was adopted and the secretary was instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot for the following: President, Elizabeth H. 
West; First Vice President, Lillian Gunter; Second Vice President, 
Willard P. Lewis; Secretary, Octavia F. Rogan ;* Treasurer, Martha 
Schnitzer. 


The treasurer’s report was submitted as follows, by Miss Lillian 
Gunter: 


Received from Miss Galloway......................0000005 $100.21 
a Ls a re oe alae a uae keaceet 28.00 
Dues, 1915 












beer ek onisid i iele'e dw ae ne bebe bass > os ee 
I, ola ok Loos ah now's keer We bun heb a eee oes 34.00 


$113.31 
Adjourned. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 






By Dr. Constance Pessels, 
Trustee, The Carnegie Library of San Antonio 




















It is with no little trepidation that I approach my appointed task 
this evening, for the fear is strong upon me that the words of wel- 
come I am about to pronounce may fall short of the warmth and 
cordiality that I feel and which I wish to express. We are honored 
by the fact that you have decided to hold your deliberations in this 
venerable and historic city, this place of pilgrimage, replete with 
memories of old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago. We 
are glad that you will have the opportunity of visiting the shrines 
erected by cunning artists in a wilderness of savage men, of standing 
before that altar sealed with the blood of heroes, which is the baptismal 
font of our great State. As you travel over our city, you will be sur- 
prised by the marks of a belated but newly awakened civic pride; but 
when you fail to find all the evidences of progress that you seek, I 
I pray you to remember that San Antonio is a forward-looking city 
and to view with the eye of faith the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not yet seen. Above all, we hope your visit 
will be a pleasant one, that you will forget that you are in a strange 
city and will make yourselves at home. 

While I might have wished that a better speaker and more repre- 
sentative citizen had been chosen to offer you our greetings (and 
here I may say parenthetically that I am not the first choice of your 
worthy president), I think there is a fine appropriateness in selecting 
a teacher to welcome a body of librarians, for there is a kinship in 
our aims, however different may be our methods. Training and the 
spread of knowledge are our common goal; but whereas we number 
our pupils by the hundreds, you number them by the hundreds of 













*Owing to Miss Rogan’s non-acceptance, Mr. John E. Goodwin is secre- 
tary. 
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thousands, and a recent law of our state promises to more than double 
the students that seek your halls of learning. You are, if I may be 
permitted to appropriate a familiar thought of Thomas Carlyle’s, 
the presidents and professors of great universities, before which the 
older institutions sink into insignificance. How to meet the needs of 
the eager boys and girls, of the ambitious men and women that look 
to you for guidance is a very pressing problem, full of perplexities 
but also rich in opportunity. The ideals of a great library and of a 
great university should be very nearly identical, a place where every- 
one can get the knowledge he seeks, whether his purpose be to in- 
erease his earning capacity or to add pleasure to his leisure hours. 
Your problem is complicated by your plentiful lack of money, but 
this circumstance is not without its compensation, for it compels you 
to study the most economical and efficient way to administer your 
trust. This is only another way of saying that the librarian today 
must be professionally trained for his work; that a knowledge of 
books, however desirable, cannot be a substitute for that discipline 
which prepares him to cope with the special problems that confront 
him. That you realize your responsibilities and stand ready to meet 
them is shown by the rich and varied program that you will take up 
at this session. We trust that your councils will be guided by wis- 
dom and be fruitful of good results. We weleome you because we 
know that out of your conferences will develop an increased efficiency 
that will be of benefit to all. Once more, I bid you a hearty welcome. 


REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By John E. Goodwin, 
Librarian, The University of Texas Library, Austin, and 
Secretary, Texas Library Association 


We librarians are glad to come to San Antonio. Texas has several 
cities that have furnished rich materials for the making of history. 
History means books, books mean someone to take care of them. Some- 
one to take care of the books means the librarian. We are therefore 
grateful to San Antonio and her distinguished history for supplying 
material from which many books have been written. 

I am a Texan by adoption and have been here for four years. Four 
years ago I became convinced that the very best of library facilities 
were not too good for young men and women who come to Austin for 
their education and for the men and women who are there as their 
instructors. This conviction has been growing on me ever since. 

It is highly desirable that we have a library at the State University 
where scholars may go deeply into their investigations in science, art, 
and literature without needing to stop for lack of books, or else ap- 
peal to some distant institution for a loan. Occasional loans are all 
right. They are expected and are desirable as an earnest of friendly 
relations and co-operation between libraries, but conditions should not 
be such that the borrowing would all be done by one side. To bal- 
ance scores of loans made to us in the last four years by institutions, 
north, east, and west, I recall at this moment one request for a loan 
from Wisconsin. We owned a volume of Texas reports that they did 
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not have. It was a red letter day for us when we were called upon 
and could respond thus returning one of the many courtesies extended 
to us. 

Scholars will travel to the books they need and many original 
sourees are to be found in only one place, but things that are really 
obvious and obtainable at reasonable price should be owned by the 
library of Texas’ State University. 

A strong library not only attracts students but it attracts men to 
the faculty. For many a man the library facilities needed for his 
investigations supplies the lure that takes him away from Texas in 
the summer time. I submit that when our library attains the deserved 
reputation of being richly supplied with books in the various fields 
of knowledge that investigators will be with us in large numbers the 
year around. An aversion to continued hot weather and a desire for 
change of scene will not prove strong enough to drive them away. 

I have been preaching this doctrine for four years now until I 
fear that some of my colleagues regard me as a man with but one 
idea. As a matter of fact most of the men at the University are out- 
spoken in regard to the importance of the position of the library in 
the organization of the institution. There is really no difference of 
opinion on this point. I do not mean to belittle our library; we now 
have over 110,000 volumes, and each year we are closing up some gaps 
by purchasing important sets of magazines. Our progress in this re- 
spect has been gratifying as money available for books has gradually 
increased. We are not complaining but are simply pointing out the 
fact that a few thousands of dollars more of the money of this great 
state put into books each vear would *hasten the day when instructors 
and students at the State University will be more nearly independent 
of outside help. 

The urgeney for relying upen ourselves in the matter of library 
resources is emphasized by the fact that this state of which we are 
proud is so magnificent in its proportions. 

An investigator in the large libraries at Washington, Baltimore. 
Providence, New York, Philadelphia, Albany, New Haven, Prinee- 
ten, Cambridge, or Boston has at hand rich collections of books, and 
he is within a very few hours’ travel of other large collections. At 
the universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Chicago, and 
Illinois there are strong libraries, and at the same time a student at 
any one can in a night’s ride reach the collections of another if 
necessary to supplement his resources. 

The large libraries at Stanford University and at the University 
of California are separated by a pleasant journey of less than two 
hours. 

A night’s ride from Austin does not earry one out of the con- 
fines of this magnificent State, say nothing of placing him in a strong 
library to supplement the resources of our collections. 
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t PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


By Elizabeth Howard West, 
Librarian, The Carnegie Library of San Antonio 


Truisms about organization as one of the dominant characteristics 
of our time have been so often inflicted upon long-suffering audiences 
that you doubtless feel entitled to be exempt from a repetition. Yet, 
since it is humanly impossible to hold a convention without at least 
one remark to this effect, I beseech you, friends, in the words of 
our fourteenth century friend the Franklin ‘‘have me exeuséd of”’ 
reminding you once more that one of the gigantic achievements of 
the nineteenth century was the practical discovery of the potency of 
organization. It is obvious that this was a discovery fraught at once 
with the gravest dangers and the richest promise of our national life; 
for Ahriman may organize to oppress his fellow and bring all manner 
of ill to fruit at least as easily as Ormuzd may organize to help his 
neighbor to a higher level and give the good things of the body, the 
mind, and the spirit the best chance to take root and grow. 

Yet we optimists who hold with Ormuzd cheer ourselves with the 
thought that 


‘*__somehow good 
Will be the final good of ill’’: 


that the beneficent tendencies of the new order of things will in the 
end prove stronger than the maleficent. We feel that through the 
power which the forees of good will finally gain through intelligently 
co-ordinated and concerted effort each generation may find itself en- 
abled to answer the age-old question, How can we, the legatees of past 
ages, worthily administer the trust which our fathers have left us? 

Dare I remind you of another truism—that we are assembled in a 
city of many ghosts where the Alamo silently reminds us day by day 
of the manly striving of the ‘‘daring pioneers, 


‘*Who saw with vision piercing far 
Fair Texas through the years,’’ 


and that here this age-old question recurs with peculiar force and sig- 
nificance ? 

Earnest souls in every generation have found an answer in some 
form of service to their fellowmen, varying with the needs and the 
ideals of the time. Marcia Van Ness strove by almsgiving to relieve 
the suffering of the poor folk of Washington; Ellen Axson Wilson, 
a century later, heard the same ‘‘deep undertone of human woe,’’ vet 
she strove to relieve conditions, rather than to give alms, and she 
‘‘went away’’ happy, because her ‘‘alley bill’’ had passed in response 
to her dying wish. 

To my mind, the contrast between the points of view of these two 
beautiful-souled women, each aquiver with love for humankind, is 
eloquently significant of the contrast between the points of view of 
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our own generation and of generations past. We are learning slowly 
that the best way to help is to give people the best possible oppor- 
tunity to help themselves; and it is to this end that every intelligent 
lover of his kind is in some way striving. Nor is this fine zeal the 
monopoly of the religious or social worker. The librarian of today is 
not one whit less seriously convinced than they of his responsibility 
to serve his generation in doing his part toward developing and main- 
taining the highest material and spiritual standards, individual and 
national. 

The desire, then, to help in the most effective way to help people to 
help themselves to the highest plane of individual and national life, 
which, as we have learned, is through organization, is at the root of 
the formation of this association. 

It came into being thirteen years ago, largely as ‘‘the result of the 
persistent activity of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs,’’ to 
quote from the first Handbook of Texas Libraries. Mr. Wyche, then 
librarian of the University, Judge Raines, State Librarian, and Mrs. 
Pennybacker, president of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
had followed up the five years’ work of the Federation in arousing 
library interest by issuing the call for the meeting at the University 
on June 9, 1902, which resulted in the organization. 

Of the four special purposes which were announced as the bases of 
the policy of the association, namely, the passage of a law providing 
for a State Library Commission, the establishment of a system of free 
traveling libraries, the enlargement and proper recognition of the 
State Library, the gathering and distribution of library information, 
three have heen accomplished, more or less successfully, largely by 
the efforts of the Association and the Federation; the establishment of 
the traveling library system, however, appears to be further from oc- 
complishment than one could wish. The law creating the Texas Li- 
brary and Historical Commission went into effect in 1909; the en- 
largement of the State Library followed, as a matter of course; its 
proper recognition as a non-partisan educational institution it is 
hoped will come in time. I may digress here for a moment to sug- 
gest that just here there is much for us librarians to do, in the way 
of helping the voters and the law makers to see the needs of the 
situation. The gathering and distribution of library information has 
been mainly through the medium of the two handbooks which have 
been prepared by Mr. Windsor and Miss Ideson, both former seere- 
taries of the Association. 

Of late a publicity committee has been at work on the problem of 
getting into print in the newspapers of our state interesting items 
of library news. Something has been accomplished along this line, 
despite the hendicap of the lack of funds. 

So much for what we were organized to do, and what we have al- 
ready accomplished. The important question before us now is, What 
of the future? How shall we best pursue the general object of the 
association, ‘‘to promote library interests in Texas’’? 

Perhaps the most interesting topics on our program in this con- 
nection are ‘‘County Libraries’’ and ‘‘Socialization of the Library’’ 
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in that suggestions for future activities of the association, as well 
as individual libraries, will there be brought out. 
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It is the earnest hope of some of us that a constructive program 
may be outlined which may launch the Association upon a new career 
of usefulness. Such a constructive program should embrace three 
lines of activity: Finance, publicity, revision of our library system 
and our library law. 

It seems evident that one feature of any effective program must be 
some means of financing the work since the poverty of the association 
has ever been its greatest handicap. 

The Texas State Historical Association, organized only five years 
before the Library Association, has without state aid succeeded in 
publishing a quarterly periodical ranking among the very best local 
publications in the United States, and at the same time has the be- 
ginning of an endowment fund. Cannot we do as well? Some definite 
plans for vigorous work along this line should be carefully con- 
sidered before we go our several ways. 

Publicity work, active, vigorous, effective work to present to the 
publie such truth about libraries and library needs in Texas as must 
be put before them in vital fashion before we can hope to bring 
Texas up to the plane where Texas should be, is absolutely necessary 
to the furtherance of library interests. The State Library is doing 
the only systematic work of this sort which is being done in the State; 
but the efforts of the State Library need supplementing, and the 
Library Association jis the logical body to undertake this task. 

Another most interesting albeit somewhat ambitious matter of dis- 
eussion has been suggested by Miss Gunter, our enthusiastic county 
library advocate, which is nothing more nor less than the recon- 
struction of the entire State Library Law so as to give every library 
in Texas, whether of the municipality, the county, ‘or the state, as 
definite a place with as definite a relation to the other component 
parts of the library organization of the state as has every public 
school to the school system. 

When Miss Gunter wrote me of her plans to this end, her enthusi- 
asm was, as usual, infectious, as I have shown by unscrupulously 
adopting her ideas and presenting them as my own. Her innings will 
come later, however, when she will have opportunity to demonstrate 
how much more 'she knows than any of the rest of us about state 
library systems in general as well as county libraries in particular. 

These three lines of activity, it seems to me, may well occupy our 
energies for the year before our meeting again; in fact, for a series of 
years. The time, however, for detailed discussion of these matters 
will more appropriately come later in the three days which we are to 
spend together. Meanwhile, let us all think on these things to such 
good purpose that we shall be able when the time comes to contribute 
each our part to making this meeting a veritable feast of good things. 
Nor is it too much to hope that we shall go our several ways with 
at once a clearer vision of the larger phases of our work and a firmer 
grasp of the part which each must play in doing well his individual 
part toward administering worthily the trust which our fathers have 
left us; of what we of the present generation must do toward build- 
ing and maintaining the national ideal which was never more beauti- 
fully expressed than by Lanier in the Centennial Cantata: 
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‘*Long as thine Art shall love true love, 

Long as thy Science truth shall know, 

Long as thine eagle harm no dove, 

Long as thy law by law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 

So long, O land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, and thy fame shall glow’’. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY LAW: ITS PURPOSES AND 
PROVISOS 


By Geo. W. Dayton, 
Representative, Cooke County, and Author, County Library Bill 


Let us first discuss its purposes. It was the purpose and intention 
of this law to give to the people of Texas a library law that should 
act as a basis and nucleus from which to lay the predicates and foun- 
dations of the best system of library laws of any state in the Union. 
Texas is the state to lead, not to follow. 

I wanted to so arrange a library system that all the people might 
have access to libraries; that the rural schools might have direct 
touch with the best library in the county; that they might have a 
local or circulating library with such facilities as would enable them 
to receive real library service; further, that the people of the out- 
lying districts from the cities might contract with the management 
of the city libraries, where already established, for library services; 
that Farmer’s County Public Libraries might be consolidated with or 
become part of such library system; in short, that we might have such 
a complete library law that it would accomplish the purposes and 
endorse a great educational help to our people. 


Some of the Provisos of the Law 


It is local option in establishment, ete. It can be established by 
the county commissioners court, on a petition of 25 per cent of the 
voters of any county, or any district in a county ealling for a library 
election and the issue must carry by a two-thirds vote. 

After the election the county commissioners shall select the county 
librarian and library board for the county, the county superintendent 
of the county being the chairman, the other two members to be selected 
from the county at large. They hold office for four years, or until 
their successors are elected and qualified. Their compensation is fixed 
by said court, 7. e., the salary of the librarians. Said court shall 
have full power to enter into contracts with cities and towns and 
with other county commissioners courts for the purposes of securing 
or rendering free library services. Said court shall levy and collect 
a tax, not exceeding six mills on the hundred dollars, for the purpose 
of maintaining said library service. (Here was where I had to ac- 
cept an amendment that I did not like because the amount received 
from six mills is too small in most counties, and we came to terms by 
incorporating Section 19.) 
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One main feature of the law is the proviso allowing persons to give 
by devise, or otherwise, money and property for the establishment of 
libraries, and the title and property shall go to the particular town, 
county, or district where the donor desires it to go. And the title to 
all such money or other property for library purposes shall remain in 
said town, county, or district. 

The county commissioners, in case the people get dissatisfied with 
the library, may disestablish it under provisions of this law. 

Section 19 being of such vital importance, to my mind, I wish to 
reproduce it here for your consideration, and anything that you think 
would add to the efficiency of this law would be appreciated by the 
author. 

Section 19. Instead of establishing a separate free county library 
or circulating library, the commissioners court may enter into a con- 
tract, according to the provisions of this section, with the board of 
library trustees or other authority in charge of free public library 
or circulating library of any incorporated city or town, and the board 
of library trustees or other authority in charge of such public free 
library or circulating library are hereby authorized to make such a 
contract. Such contract may provide that the free publie library of 
such incorporated city or town shall assume the functions of a county 
free library or circulating library, or both, within the county. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
TEXAS CONDITIONS 


By Lillian Gunter, 
Librarian, Gainesville Public Library 


The county-unit idea in publie library work has grown enormously 
of late. even conservative England having it under advisement. <A 
number of our States are evolving an occasional county library, and 
they are all doing good work in their respectie counties. But only 
one state is at present consciously bending every effort to the de- 
velopment of a system of county libraries that in less than five years 
more will be giving library service of the first quality to an entire 
state and will make the library attainments of the rest of the world 
look like patchwork. 

Mr. Gillis of the California State Library says when they first 
planned to inaugurate the county system in California, they took 
stock of every library asset, the present needs and possible future 
library development of the entire state, discounting the saving that 
would result from a discontinuance of all duplicate work and pur- 
chases. Then they figured out what they wanted to do on a dollar 
and cent basis, and found it would cost less per capita than any exist- 
ing public library in the state was costing. However, he considers the 
keystone to their arch of success that provision in their law requir- 
ing a candidate for the position of county librarian to have a state 
certificate for training and efficiency. 

The state library is also a very important part of their system. 
It sends out a county organizer to assist the counties in their library 
efforts; it lends rare expensive, and foreign books, also books for the 
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blind, to the counties; it acts as a sort of clearing house for the library 
activities of the state, and the State Librarian is the chairman of the 
State Library Examining Board. The good this system is doing for 
California can not be computed in a money value and the good it is 
doing to the libraries and to the individual library workers is almost 
as great. 

To my mind the paramount question now confronting the library 
workers of this state is ‘‘shall we also endeavor to build up a great 
state library system or be contented with our present haphazard 
growth? <A close examination of present day conditions of our asset; 
and disabilities may help in our decision. 

Our enormous size is the first factor to be figured on. As an ele- 
ment in public library development it alone precludes the thought of 
any other plan than the county unit. Try to cover our 265,896 
square miles with traveling libraries, issued from one central place, 
and you have a task too gigantic for comfortable contemplation, but 
undertake to give library privileges to the same 265,896 square miles, 
divided into our two hundred and fifty-four counties, and we take 
heart, for we know that county organization has covered the same 
space before. You may object, that the wisdom of county government 
is being questioned, also the wisdom of our average county commis- 
sioner. True enough, but county government will last. And if we 
have a wise law, requiring every candidate for the position of county 
librarian to pass a state examination for fitness and training, the 
wisdom or ignorance of county commissioners will count for very 
little; while the fact that they are responsible for the conduct of the 
library and can be reached by a vote of the people will make them 
more willing to assist the librarian in getting ood results than if the 
librarian were selected and supervised by a non-political board whose 
very existence would be an insult to his intelligence and integrity. 

Our next bugaboo in the way of educational and social advancement 
is the negro. Now, all of Texas west of the ninety-eighth meridian 
is practically free from negroes while those east of that line are 
rapidly congregating in the larger towns until it is only in the Brazos 
bottoms and similar localities that the country contains any great 
number of negroes. This purely local problem should be easily 
handled chiefly by a properly administered county library svstem. 

Owing to their gregarious habits a few negro branches will cover 
the entire county, and a competent librarian will readily train negro 
women to take charge of them under her direction. 

Our ever increasing foreign population is still smaller and of a 
superior quality to that of 'most of the states that have a worth- 
while library development. But we have a condition, not altogether 
local, in regard to our foreign citizens that has only recently begun 
to attract the attention it deserves. I speak of the colonies com- 
posed exclusively of one foreign element and of our failure to estab- 
lish a bond of sympathy with them or to give them the means of 
assimilating American manners customs and ideals. In the congested 
cities of the north, this work is undertaken by the public libraries. 
In Texas, however, most of our foreign-born people live in the open 
country or in small communities of their own out of reach of any 
existing library facilities. A very little looking forward will enable 
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one to grasp the superior qualifications of a county library as a melt- 
ing-pot for good citizenship. 

What about the remaining eighty per cent of our population that 
is white and American born? Suppose we consider first those who 
live in cities and towns. All of ‘our cities, except Austin and Paris, 
have good and efficient public libraries. In a change to a state sys- 
tem they would have nothing to lose and perhaps not a great deal to 
gain. Any county library law gives an existing library perfect free- 
dom about adopting the new order. 

It ean voluntarily become part of the system, or it can stand wholly 
aloof, or it can contract with the commissioners court to furnish 
library privileges to the rest of- the county, thus receiving pay and 
legal authority for work that some are doing now on a charity basis. 

Now, our smaller towns, with a few exceptions, are confronted with 
serious problems that a county system can help them to solve. Very 
few of them are financially able to-support properly a public library ; 
they skimp on library tools and on books, and on periodicals. They 
are not able to pay a decent salary to the librarian; consequently, 
they have a person in charge who wastes money and opportunity 
through ignorance; or they have a trained librarian who for per- 
sonal or private reasons is willing to accept a smaller salary than her 
attainments should command. Still with all these handicaps, our small 
towns continue to found libraries though in the nature of things they 
can never know the meaning of real public library service. 

If we establish two hundred and fifty-four ordinary public li- 
braries in as many Texas towns we should still not have reached the 
seventy-five per cent of our population that the ‘census tells us lives 
in the country, and out of these two hundred and fifty-four libraries, 
less than fifty would have adequate support. But organize two hun- 
dred and fifty-four county libraries supported by and serving town 
and county alike, and you will have given to the state the founda- 
tion for a most advanced solution of our country life problems and 
agrarian troubles, offering as they do a universal medium of com- 
munication between all the forces of progress and all the people of the 
state. 

Without such a medium of communication, our newspapers, maga- 
zines, clubs, state agricultural and educational department, state 
University, farmers’ institute, ete., can not do effective work in 
keeping us abreast of the times, since they can only reach a small 
minority of our total population. 

This is no place to consider our vast resources and diversity of 
products except to inquire why they are still undeveloped. Nature 
gives a country her resources. The mind of man, as it expands, de- 
velops them. Hence, we find the most highly educated countries 
making the most perfect use of their natural resources. Texas is 
now making desperate efforts to wipe out her illiteracy and to give 
better educational facilities to her people. But, Texas is still strang- 
ling her schools by a too close following of the text-book. And she 
has starved her adult population into accepting the few obvious vo- 
eations in life by her neglect to provide economical and universal 
means for even a rudimentary investigation along industrial lines. 
If we would feed, clothe, and house ourselves, and take our right- 
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ful place in the commerce of the world, we must quicken the thought 
forces of our people. In other states this has most often been done 
by public libraries of the accepted type. We, with our overwhelming 
rural population, must scrap that antiquated tool and turn to the 
latest model in intellectual harrows, the county library system, which 
works as well in the country as in the incorporated towns. 

Another condition which common humanity requires us to meet is 
some sort of library service to our penitentiaries, jails, blind people, 
blind and deaf and dumb institutes, insane asylums, epileptic colonies, 
training schools for delinquent children, poor farms, hospitals, and 
Confederate homes for men and women. None of these institutions 
ean ever hope to do their own library work adequately, but as a part 
of'the county system with a small assistance from the state, especially 
to the blind work, a great deal can be done to meet the situation at a 
very small expense. 

We will pass over the mutual relations of club life to public 1li- 
braries, also that of the individual research worker. 

Let us, instead, look at conditions in the library world of Texas, 
and discuss the probable effect of a state-wide county library sys- 
tem on the library profession and the individual library worker. I 
think we are all agreed that the public library movement in ‘our state 
is at present in a condition little short of chaotic. Many regard a 
Carnegie building which shall be an ornament to the town and cause 
money to be spent with local workmen and tradesmen in its erection 
as the major consideration, while the kind of books, library tools, 
hours of opening, qualifications of the librarian, ete., are strictly after- 
thoughts. This attitude on the part of the public is begot to a great 
extent by our poor library laws. Of our three laws on this subject, 
the first authorizes any incorporated town or city to establish a pub- 
lic library in any manner it sees fit. This means that while we have 
a number of well-conducted city libraries, often they are allowed 
inadequate support and that at the will of a changing city council 
that has no conception of what a public library service should be 
and is apt to regard the office of librarian as another pawn in the 
game of polities. 

Nothing could be more degrading to our profession or more detri- 
mental to the formation of right ideas regarding library service. 

Our second law creates a state library and gives it absolutely ‘no 
legal connection with the library world of the state. It is’ not even 
made the distributor of our state documents, which, while often ot 
value to our people lie rotting on their shelves waiting for somebody 
to apply to a dozen or more different people before he finds the per- 
son who can hand him the document he wants. Neither has our State 
Library any direct contact with the mass of the people. 

True, this law authorizes the State Library to perform certain very 
desirable functions, such as encouraging the formation of new li- 
braries, the collection of library data, and the lending of books to 
both libraries and individuals. But the state gives such inadequate 
support to this library that it can do none of these things. Make our 
State Library a part of a recognized system that reaches every ham- 
let and crossroad and see if the Legislature is not henceforth required 
to give it decent support. 
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Our new county library law, which has just been explained to you 
in all its inadequacy is the last of the trio. All of these laws create 
libraries perfectly independent of each other, and none of which have 
the slightest legal connection with our school system, though the ery- 
ing necessity of our publie school system is known to be books other 
than text-books. 

Therefore, I feel justified in accusing our present library laws of 
a failure to recognize the intellectual and educational needs of our 
state; of partiality, in allowing too much freedom to the towns of 
the state in securing public libraries, at the same 'time placing bur- 
densome restrictions on the country people in their efforts to do the 
same thing: of a wasteful duplication of effort. and a failure to co- 
ordinate our library laws into a whole that would really mean some- 
thing to the advancement of the state. 

What about our profession? And our individual library workers? 
So far have we "been able to impress the state with the dignity and 
importance of our work? Not even all our educators are alive to the 
importance of special training for library workers. Witness the re- 
fusal last year of our State University to grant us the poor boon of a 
short summer course in library science. Many of us would like more 
training in our chosen work, but most of us are too poor to afford 
many trips to the distant library schools of the North, and if we were, 
under present conditions, our increased efficiency would seldom com- 
mand an inerease of wages. 

Given a prospect of training two hundred and fifty-four librarians 
and as many assistants. are you not positive that our State Uni- 
versity would look at this question differently ? 

The adoption of a county library system has led to home training 
in California. It has also led to a financial recognition of the li- 
brarians’ right to an equal footing with the other educators of the 
state. Should we make an effort to get our laws properly amended 
so as to foster the fullest development cf public libraries in the state, 
we have an initial advantage over many ‘other states in that we have 
no laws authorizing school, district, or township, law, or teachers’ 
special libraries. These should all eventually find a place in a prop- 
erly conducted county library, but some states have found it hard 
to harmonize and absorb them into the general system. 

Our chief asset, however, in this work, is the undoubted fact that 
Texas is at last awake to the economie value of a public distribution of 
books as evidenced in the publie libraries and their newest and most 
logical development, county libraries. Our women’s clubs, commercial 
elubs, boys’ and girls’ clubs, ete., once the plan is explained to them 
will be quick to see its advantages to Texas and its especial benefits 
for their organizations. Our State University is preparing a pack- 
age library on this subject; our State Superintendent of Publie Edu- 
cation has given assurarices of his desire to help in every way to give 
library privileges to our rural schools; the county superintendents 
are all anxious to have the system laid before the county teachers’ 
institutes. Our Texas newspapers and magazines, always generous 
to all progressive interests of the state, will give the cause all need- 
ful publicity. The Farmers’ Institute and the Texas Farm Women, 
at their last meeting in July, passed resolutions endorsing the county 
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library idea, and urging the next Legislature to amend our existing 
laws on the subject 'at the suggestion of the author of the bill and 
of the Texas Library Association. 

I will warrant that every librarian here has had more than one 
eall for advice as to securing a public library in the last few weeks. 
Alll this shows a public interest in library growth that should not be 
allowed to waste itself in desultory efforts. 

As the only body of practical librarians in the 'state, the only body 
of people who know the needs and full possibilities of our publie 
libraries, we will be guilty of a gross neglect of our duty to our- 
selves, our profession, and our state, if we fail to formulate and en- 
deavor 'to impress on the statute books of the state, laws giving a 
practical working basis for a county library system and co-relating all 
the library assets of the state into one perfect plan. 


MEETING THE PUBLIC AT THE LOAN DESK 


By Rose Hutchenrider, 
Waco Public Library 


A public library is the world in miniature; here are found the old, 
the young, the rich, the poor, the successful, the failures, the learned, 
the ignorant, and to all, it is according to their needs a refuge, a solace 
for troubled minds, a storehouse of knowledge, a perpetual source of 
inspiration and delight. Wealth in dollars and cents may never be 


acquired by a girl who works in the library, but a wealth of knowledge 
of human nature is hers and her experience in rendering kind, tact- 
ful, courteous help to all is an invaluable asset. 

The ideal librarian is one who loves both books and humanity; she 
should realize as she looks about the shelves of the library that ‘‘ with- 
out the love of books, the richest man is poor; but endowed with this 
treasure, the poorest man is rich’’; she must feel a real love of 
humanity ; of little children, young people, of the old, and the feeble, 
and must feel it a part of her work to help willingly the ignorant and 
the stupid, as well as the educated and mentally alert. She should 
have a very kind heart and a well-informed head. 

A public library may also be regarded as a public distributor and 
the loan desk the chief point of distribution and often of selection; it 
may be regarded as the heart of the circulating library, the place 
where the'book and its user come toegther in closest touch with the 
custodian ; hence, without in the least underestimating the importance 
of other departments, I would unhesitatingly place the loan desk in 
the highest niche of responsibility on the inside as well as the point of 
attack from the outside. 

The good that a library does is taken as a matter of course, and 
makes less stir than the occasional complaint,—perhaps an entirely un- 
just one,—against some detail of its management. There are many 
points at which even a well administered library may cause offense or 
disappointment to its patrons. Librarians are only human. But the 
public is human as well, and there are readers who are unreasonable, 
readers who are nagging, readers who are—be it said frankly—ill- 
mannered. There are other certain types familiar in all libraries, 
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eranks, and people who demand more than their share of attention. 
One keeps the attendant busy by the rapidity with which he gets 
through great stacks of books. Another spreads dismay by invariably 
ealling for some work which is in use, or at the binder’s, or misplaced. 
There is the critic for the sake of criticism, and the bore who will in- 
sist upon standing at the desk to talk. It takes no small amount of 
tact and patience to deal with all these people; yet a desk attendant 
must be ready to meet every demand to the best of his ability. 

The reading public which seeks its literature in the public libraries 
asks as varied an assortment of ‘‘astigmatismic’’ questions as the 
oft-quoted traveler, ‘‘who wishes to know at what time the eight o’clock 
train ‘should leave’’. 

Regarding the widespread helplessness on the part of the general 
publie to find what they want or even explain what their wants are, 
the first question I ask them when they beg me to help them find a 
certain book, is, what do you want it for? What are you trying to 
find out? And in a large proportion of cases the book they asked for 
proves to be not at all the one they really wanted. 

The people who come to the library and the queer things they ask, 
are naturally little known outside, but the desk attendant’s humor is 
often tickled and her sympathies awakened. It is always astonishing 
to find that people know so little of authors, even as to names, and in 
our library where the books are open to all, we congratulate ourselves 
that such safe and readable writers as Mrs. Barr and Jane Austen 
stand on the front shelves. 

Students of every age between 9 and 90 inquire hastily for books, 
articles, poems, something about mocking birds, Indians, the Rosetta 
Stone, King Arthur, dragon flies, ete. Many are surprised that the 
library is so limited in resources. ‘‘I suppose any librarv would have 
all of Southworth’s.’’ ‘‘I can’t understand why you haven’t more 
riddles.’’ ‘‘Not got Bill, the Broneo Buster? Gee! Say, this ain’t 
no liberry.’’ And then there is always with us the burning question 
as to the morality of the books chosen. Once I was soundly berated 
for the wickedness of a certain volume, and then asked, without a 
quiver, for another story by the same author. 

A young woman came in one day, and with, that peculiar note we 
all recognize as the silly voice, proceeded to put me through an ex- 
amination. ‘‘Got any books by Charlotte Braeme? No? Laura 
Jean Libbey? No?’’ Somewhat stiffly, ‘‘The Duchess? No?’’? With 
marked stiffness by this time, ‘‘Oh! dear, ain’t you? Well, I suppose 
you got some of Mr. Shakespeare, I think they are elegant, I have read 
them three times.’’ Happening to meet a distinguished college pro- 
fessor whose specialty is literature, I told him this story, whereupon 
he commented that it illustrated the universality of Shakespeare. 
This had not struck me. I had thought it illustrated the universality 
of the father of lies. It had never occured to me that the girl was 
telling the truth, but perhaps this is the difference between the out- 
look of the college professor and the librarian. 

A man came in one evening and ealled for essays. ‘‘ All right, Me- 
Caulay’s or Emerson’s.’’ ‘‘No, not those exactly.’’ ‘‘Some others, 
then.’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Whose, please?’’ ‘‘Oh, just some essays.’’ So es- 
says were brought but none pleased. Finally he drew near me and 
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said, ‘‘To tell the truth,’’ as if there were really strong temptation to 
lie about it, ‘‘what I want is Quo Vadis. Have you got that?’’ 

A rush day often yields many exasperating and trying situations, 
and many things occur that would try the patience of—well—of more 
meek persons than the very patient and amiable(?) young lady at the 
desk. The books must be hastily glanced over to see if they have 
suffered any injury, and then placed on a truck and wheeled off. I 
have known a decent looking man to return a book which was dripping 
with mud and to declare up and down there was nothing the matter 
with the book, that he had not dropped it in a mud puddle, and that 
we were a lot of cranky old maids anyhow, and if we didn’t give him 
another book and say no more about it he would have us fired. 

Next comes Mr. Titewad. His book is overdue, and I inform him 
that the fine is two cents. He says he has not received any. notice, 
that the book is overdue, and he does not intend to pay it. It is not 
the money he cares about, but the principle. I venture the assertion 
that he might have kept track of the time himself; he still refuses to 
pay and demands his reader’s ecard. I refuse to give it until the fine 
is paid; and in high ‘‘dudgeon”’ he goes away in search of the ‘‘real 
librarian’’ to make a complaint, and that is the last of Titewad. 

Did the following ever happen to you? A lady comes in. ‘‘I’ve 
got to read a paper before the Culture and Ethics Club, on the De- 
cadence of French Interature, and I know you will help me look up 
the books. It won’t take you but just a jiffy, I’m sure.’’ I smile 
pleasantly at the lady, who has already produced her list and begun 
to talk again. ‘‘Oh, dear, those horrid French names! I can’t man- 
age them but I’ve got to get this paper ready. Now, this says look up 
Alfred de Mewzet; he wrote novels didn’t he? Anyhow get me some 
of the books, translations, of course, and is Marie Corelli, French? 
Who is Decameron? He isn’t modern, is he? Was Ouida a man ora 
woman?’’ The lady interlopated these bits of literary gossip during 
trips between the catalog, book stacks, and the desk. ‘‘Dear me, is 
that clock right? Ihavetogo. Take these books with me? Gracious, 
no. I don’t want them now; I'll just come around next Tuesday and 
look them over here. I wanted to be sure you had them all, and, dear, 
you have been perfectly lovely! Now just put them aside where no- 
body will get any of them, won’t you? I know it is against the rules, 
but I guess it will be all right.’’ 

To the breathless schoolboy who demanded the ‘‘fools’ dictionary’’ 
I was tempted to reply that I had longed for such a compilation, but 
by patient questioning I found he wanted ‘‘Poole’s Index.”’ 

From all of which it may be observed that the office of attendant 
at a. publie library desk is hardly a position for a person with weak 
nerves. 

A library can get only a comparatively small part of each year’s 
literary output, and here lies the source of some of the complaints 
that one hears. ‘‘The library has not this or that book—poor man- 
agement!’’ It may have missed getting a book which lies within its 
scope, and ought to be on its shelves. If so, the reader’s suggestion will 
surely be acted upon. In fact, libraries keep printed suggestion 
blanks for this very purpose. 

One cannot satisfy everybody, but after all the number of disap- 
pomted patrons who have any real ground for complaint is extremely 
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small when compared with the hosts of people to whom the library is 
an agent of use or pleasure. 

Thus the work goes on. One knows how it must feel to be the 
electric jelly-fish in the Naples aquarium, all the life drawn out of one 
by the thrusting fingers of the public that never ceases save in the 
dead hours. 

One may well feel that the generation now growing up and accus- 
tomed to the use of books in our libraries will show a marked difference 
in education from past generations. The boys and girls will develop 
a readiness to assimilate the sort of knowledge they find there which 
is often surprising, and their air of pride and ownership is interesting 
and amusing. 


THE INTERMEDIATE READER 


By Henrietta W. Altgelt, 
The Carnegie Library of San Antonio 


From my short experience in the children’s room of a public library, 
I shall endeavor to say a little about the intermediate reader, our 
growing boys and girls. 

Young folk reach this stage of development between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen years. The time depends largely on the physical 
and mental development, the opportunities and the ambition of the 
children. Often it developes too early for the good of the child, be- 
fore he has gotten enough fundamental education to understand any 
but the lighter of adult reading, or to appreciate good hard study. 
Not a great per cent of the children who come to a publie library are 
intermediate readers. About the same reason will hold with libraries 
as with schools, not as many graduate from grammar school as start 
and continue in the lower grades. 

These half-grown children spend a lot of time in the library, either 
because they like it or because they must do so to prepare their lessons. 
They offer many opportunities to the librarian to help them, and in 
doing so help herself. They also appreciate individual interest, and 
will become better adult readers for having had it. 

One of the best ways to help a child is to teach him how to use the 
library tools,—the catalogue, the indexes, the reference books, ete. In 
this way their special wants may be learned, and they may be directed 
properly. Often special subjects are wanted such as aeroplanes, books 
on elementary science, history, or books of reference for club or school 
work. Many of these are not found in the children’s room, but the 
reader can be directed to the adult books to do his work, and in this 
way he is introduced to books on special subjects and is directed away 
from fiction. 

The interests of girls are very different, and girls are a little hard 
to guide at this age. In their school work they are the same as boys, 
but their pleasure-reading is mostly fiction. How to give them the 
best is a question. I think girls fall to the special care of the adult 
circulation department, because after they have once left the children’s 
room they seldom return, unless it is to get Little Women to read 
once more, or some other old favorite, while the boys often return for 
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an Indian story or a scout book, even after they have started on their 
higher endeavors. 

In the buying of books the intermediate should be provided for. 
Special books should be bought for their use. Books that are too ele- 
mentary for scholars and too difficult for the young children can be 
bought. Books of travel with lots of adventure are liked by both 
boys and girls and can be had in great numbers. Standard fiction 
which seems too old-fashioned can be bought in extra-illustrated edi- 
tions. These will circulate when old ones stand on the shelves. A 
very careful selection of fiction in the children’s room will keep the 
taste for poor novels from developing, at least to a small degree. A 
talk with the growing boys and girls with reference to articles on ecur- 
rent events will interest them in keeping up on the subject. In short, 
it is the interest that grown-ups show in the young folk that makes 
them want the best and do the best work. We have great opportuni- 
ties in libraries to help these children to become intelligent adult 
readers. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE LOCAL BOOK SELLER AND 
THE LOCAL LIBRARY 


By Dora Schmieding, 
Head, Book Department, Joske Bros., San Antonio 


The relation between the loeal bock seller and the local library 
should be one of co-operation of the most pleasant kind, because we 
deal with books. 

But we all know that there are existing conditions that are not sat- 

isfactory, and one we are both most interested in is the supply and 
demand of our public. I am sure you all will agree with me, that 
sometimes we are a little amazed at what the public want. The sup- 
ply of the local libraries should be drawn from the local dealer and 
not from an outside jobber because he quotes a few cents less per 
volume. Prompt service should be the dealer’s watchword. The 
condition of the local book store or business can only be improved upon 
by the co-operation of the public, and libraries and book stores are 
what the people of a community make them. 
- Then comes the question, what does the publie want? From my 
personal standpoint, it is fiction, and if they want the quack novel, as 
Owen Wister puts it, let them have it, but don’t stop there. There is, 
and has been, a great deal of just criticism of the novel of the past 
few years. But there has been the same criticism of the moving pic- 
tures and the automobile. You don’t, however, hear of these pro- 
moters and dealers refusing to supply the demand. 

We cannot make much headway by beginning at the top. As I say, 
the novel reader should be encouraged and worked with, and soon he 
will look for the better things, and, let us hope, will want to own a 
real book and not be satisfied with the pre-digested hour-and-half-of- 
10e-worth-of-a-masterpiece. And toward that end we should work. 
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THE LIBRARY BINDERY—PRO AND CON 


By Willard P. Lewis, Librarian, 
Baylor University Library, Waco 


Since assuming charge of the Baylor University Library something 
over a year ago, I have had a rather unusual experience with the 
bindery question and trust you will pardon me if this paper ineludes 
personal reminiscence. Some of these experiences have taught me 
most forcibly both advantages and disadvantages in a library bind- 
ery,—especially in a library bindery connected with a medium sized 
library where the funds are extremely limited. 

In the first place, some of its advantages. Notable ones will oceur 
to you at once,—the saving of time, money, and the saving of risk of 
damage or loss in transportation. Especially is this the ease and an 
important item for us here in Texas where the really good commercial 
binderies are two thousand miles or more away. I have recently 
written to the twenty-five largest libraries in Texas to find out where 
they had their binding done and also the amount of their bindery 
appropriation for the year. Of sixteen replies received, but four 
libraries patronized Texas firms and then only for part of their work. 
One cr two university libraries mention work done by their own stu- 
dents. Other exceptions are the State Library and State University 
libraries which have their work done by ‘contract through the state 
printing board. The total amount of the bindery work done for 
Texas libraries in the course of a year amounts approximately to 
$5,000 and a very small portion stays inside the state. 

A big advantage of the library bindery is the fact that the work is 
cheaper (in price, not in quality), and a larger number of books can 
be hound for the same money. This is accounted for by the fact that 
there is no profit accruing to the one in charge of the bindery. He is 
simply an employee of'the library and as such receives a regular wage 
or salary as do his assistants. The student help is paid by the hour. 

Other little advantages may be noted. Books are available when 
badly needed even if in a partially bound condition. As the librarian 
ean keep a constant eye on the bindery, the work is more likely to be 
done right and in accordance with his plans fer the ultimate good of 
the library. In time, if the library bindery be successful with its 
own work, it may bid for outside work, especially from other libraries 
and in time become self-supporting. If the library be a college library, 
the bindery will furnish work for needy students, and thus be an ad- 
vertisement for the college. Right here let me say, however, that it 
should be under the direction of a competent trained man who ean 
give his whole time to the work. The Baylor bindery used to be 
separate from the library and under the charge of students with the 
result that now we are having to rebind many volumes of periodicals 
and duplicate other work which was wrongly done. The student had 
the bindery two or three years, then he would graduate or leave school 
and a new man would come in to take charge of the bindery. The 
result was that no settled policy was established, the bindery changed 
hands every two or three years, and the bindery and library paid 
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through poor work for the experience which the various students 
gained. Students can do, however, and do do well some of the simpler 
processes such as collating and sewing under the personal direction 
of the professional binder in charge. 

Now for some of the disadvantages of a bindery connected with the 
library. As a rule it cannot afford all the large and expensive pieces 
of machinery which the commercial bindery must have. Or rather, 
it cannot have these machines until the bindery has proved a decided 
success and will justify the investment, or until it is making money 
through outside work. 

Secondly, the library bindery can not do the variety of styles and 
colors in binding which are available for the large commercial concern 
because great care must be exercised in the purchase of materials to 
secure the kinds and amounts actually needed. Nor are some of the 
economies secured through the purchase of large quantities at a time 
available for the library bindery. Such a bindery is a commercial 
risk involving the investment of large sums for machinery and ma- 
terials, and constant care and supervision are necessary. Perhaps the 
college library is better fitted for it than the public library, for the 
former can get cheaper help of a good quality and has more room in 
which to install it, if not in the library building, in some other col- 
lege building. 

Another feature of the library bindery which may prove valuable 
is the fact that repair work can be better done there with its superior 
equipment and trained helpers,—thus releasing the regular members 
of the staff for other duties. Also many books repaired in the ordi- 
nary library may be rebound in the library having a bindery and thus 
given a much longer lease of life. 

One of the difficult things in connection with a library bindery and 
also one of the most important is to find the exact cost of support and 
to be sure that the library is not losing money on its investment. 
Salaries, materials, wear and tear of machinery, heat, light, ete., must 
be equal to or be exceeded by the value of the work done, in actual 
cash from other libraries and individuals or from the estimated value 
of work done for its own library. In the administration of library 
binderies two plans have been adopted: either the library assumes 
direct charge of the bindery, employs the help, buys materials, ete. 
or the library contracts with a binder to do the work and he pays the 
employees, buys material, assumes all risks and charges the library so 
much a volume for work done. Of the two plans the former seems the 
better for the library, as it saves the contractor’s profit, and the bind- 
ing is done under the immediate supervision of the librarian. Thus 
the bindery force can work in cooperation with the library staff, bind 
the books most needed first, be especially careful to bind more strongly 
the books apt to receive harder usage, and work together with the other 
departments for the ultimate good of the library. 

The addition of a bindery department, especially if any attempt is 
made to do outside work, may be said to bring a commercial taint to 
the library, which is wholly dedicated to free service. However, this 
is minimized by the fact that a library bindery which receives money 
from outside work may devote part of its regular bindery appropria- 
tion to other purposes in the library, thus increasing the general use- 
fulness of the library. 
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In the Baylor Library bindery we employ at the present time one 
professional binder who must be paid union wages and two students. 
: As time goes on and our work increases, the force will have to be in- 
ereased. We have recently purchased three rather expensive ma- 
chines to add to our equipment and large variety of materials. The 
work was being done by hand and without them, but with the new 
apparatus we expect to save time and get far better results. In con- 
| elusicn, let me say that I have some samples of work done at Baylor 
with me for exhibition purposes, and we shall be glad to do free trial 
orders for anyone here with a view to doing their regular bindery 
| work. 
LIBRARY ADVERTISING: THE ASSOCIATION 
By Octavia F. Rogan, Chairman, 


Publicity Committee, Texas Library Association 


> 
: Owing to the short length of time allowed each speaker, this paper 
' will describe only what the Publicity Committee has done and not 
, what it might have done. 
The Publicity Committee, the first the Texas Library Association 

’ has had, was appointed in December, consisting of Mrs. Edith Graham 
. Coyne, Misses MeCauley, Goff, and Rogan, with Miss Notz as chair- 
; man. Miss Notz resigned in April, and her mantle minus her wisdom 
‘ fell upon the writer. 
5 The purpose of this committee, as I understand it, is to arouse in- 

terest in library work in Texas and to help create a more accurate 
1 understanding ‘over the state regarding library work in general. 
1 The present committee has limited its endeavors to inveighling the 


press to publish a few articles. Two miscellaneous articles appeared 
t early in the series. Just before Christmas, Miss Notz published an 
] article, Christmas Books for Children. Bindings in the University 
: of Texas Library, by Miss Tiffy came soon after. Several articles 
y were printed on library extension in general: one, recently, by Mr. 
§ Lewis on Some Phases of Library Extension; one on State-wide Service 
; of the State IAbrary; another on Inter-Library Loans in Texas; and 
e a note regarding Handbook No. 3 of Texas Libraries, printed in Miss 
i Decea Lamar West’s club letter. There were four articles on the 
e county library: one by Miss Ideson, The County: Library Law, and 
. one by Miss Gunter, What One County Has Done With Its County 


8 Library. A synopsis of Miss Gunter’s address before the Farmers’ 
1 Congress on County Libraries was also sent to the press by the com- 
y mittee. A note written by the committee transmitting a letter from 
r Representative Dayton was printed in Miss West’s club column. The 


school library was not entirely neglected, as a review copied from the 


s Library Journal of Mr. Bostwick’s Relationship Between the Inbrary 
0 and the Public Schools was sent to one magazine. Notices of the an- 
§ nual meeting were sent to the Library Journal and to Public Inbraries. 
v In addition to these articles, a circular letter was sent to something 
- like sixty places, asking that some item from the April issue of Texas 
- Libraries be reprinted in the local papers. 


Of the three methods of presentation, the editorial, the news article, 
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and the special article, the committee has employed almost exclusively 
the special article, chiefly because contributions in this form are easier 
to secure. The editorial was not used at all. 

There are three classes of papers in the state which the committee 
regarded as appropriate mediums, the large dailies, the trade journals, 
and the county weeklies. 

The committee had a good deal of success with the large dailies. 
Those to which th articles were sent are the Dallas News, the El Paso 
Herald, the Fort Worth Record, the Galveston News, the Houston 
Chronicle, the San Antonio Express, and the Waco Tribune. Ocea- 
sionally other dailies were included. All the articles sent to these 
have been published in some of them. Sending carbon copies of an 
article to ten or twelve dailies is not especially expensive. 

Reaching the trade journal presents other aspects. In the first 
place, the article must be adapted to one class of people, and the 
number of papers to which it can be sent is strictly limited thereby. 
This small number decreases the cost of sending out each article, but 
it means more articles, and a greater cost of the sum total, as each 
article is a first copy. Nevertheless, I am inclined to believe that the 
trade journal is one of the surest mediums. Many a person reads it 
who only skims the daily papers. The reader is naturally in a re- 
ceptive state of mind, and seed are apt to fall upon good ground. 

Despite my theory, the only trade journals the committee has em- 
ployed are the Farm and Ranch, the Texas School Journal, and the 
Rural School Advocate. An article on hospital libraries to appear in 
a medical journal has been promised. 

Somewhat akin to reaching people through the trade journal is the 
reaching of the club women through the elub page of the larger dailies. 
Through the courtesy of Miss Decca Lamar West, state press agent 
for the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Wynne, chair- 
man of their library committee, two notes above described have heen 
published under Mrs. Wynne’s name in Miss West’s news-letter. 
These notes seem to me to be especially good, as they reach the women 
of small towns not otherwise reached. 

The third medium, the county newspaper, we have plotted against 
in vain. I believe that if I were given my choice of the three mediums, 
this is the one I should select. Unfortunately, finances have pre- 
vented our sending articles to these papers. A number of methods, 
which will be enumerated later, of reaching these papers was investi- 
gated, and all were found futile on account of cost. One scheme, how- 
ever, was tried. When the April issue of Teras Libraries 'was mailed, 
something like sixty small towns represented in the news notes of this 
issue were selected for the experiment. To the librarian or to some 
person interested in library work in each of these towns we sent the 
following note: 


Under separate cover the State Library is sending you the April number 
of Texas Libraries, which is published quarterly in the interest of the public 
libraries in Texas. 

Do you find anything in it that you think will help create interest in your 
local library? 

If so, will you see to it that your local paper publishes the articles or 
item that is of interest? How Some Tezras Libraries Swell Their Funds, 
might suggest to your townspeople to use some of the methods enumerated 
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in raising funds. Some news note regarding another library might suggest 
to your townspeople to build up the local library to the same extent. 

If a local paper does use any item or make any reference to the bulletin, 
will you kindly send me the clipping or let me know :n some way that you 
have found the bulletin of interest? 

The Texas Library Association is trying to arouse through a Publicity 
Committe more interest in library work in Texas. However, we are almost 
penniless, and as an experiment, I am trying this method of reaching the 
smaller towns. 


While this issue was quoted widely, none of the sixty people, as far 
as I know, to whom the request was sent made any effort to comply 
with it. Only three of them acknowledged the note in any way, and 
two of the three were personal friends. 

This experience leads me to remark that the publicity committee 
ean well work in conjunction with the treasurer in securing members 
for the Association. If these sixty people who are supposed to be 
interested in library work belonged to the Association, some of them 
would doubtless imbibe a sufficient amount of esprit de corps to co- 
operate,—at least to the extent of replying to the note. 

Another phase to be considered in undertaking publicity work is 
the cost of the various mechanical methods of sending out the contri- 
butions to the press. Money, or rather the lack of it,—has been our 
problem,—if we must have a problem. 

All postage and all stationery have been furnished by the Library 
Commission. The contributions sent out have been typed by a ste- 
nographer, partly at the expense of the Association and partly at the 
expense of the Library Commission. Generally speaking, however, 
the Association has borne the expense of duplicating the articles, and 
it is the Association’s funds that were considered when various methods 
of duplicating were investigated. Even multigraphing or mimeo- 
graphing a large number of copies is prohibitive, and as there are 254 
counties in the state, and at least one paper to the county, the number 
of copies required to cover the entire state is large. A printed news- 
letter of four columns like the attached sample costs $7.50 for between 
three and four hundred copies. In addition to the expense, there is 
the uncertainty of the newspapers’ accepting the material. News- 
paper men tell me that everybody is advertising and that much of the 
material sent in goes into the waste-paper basket unread. 

Plate service seems to be the surest method of securing space in the 
county papers. By this method only one copy of an article is sent to 
headquarters, where is is set up in type, and the type itself is sent to all 
newspapers subscribing to the service. Thus, the papers are put to 
no additional expense in printing such matter. Miss Notz, the former 
chairman, investigated rates for this service. They are not available 
at present, but they made me gasp when I saw them. If we are to 
accomplish anything, it is obvious that we must have the wherewithal. 

State aid is a legislative solution, for after all we are trying to do 
only what the Library Commission should do. Whether it is a prac- 
tical one or not, I cannot say. The $200 the Commission has for col- 
lecting and disseminating information about libraries is not adequate 
for even the work the Commission has already undertaken. Efforts 
to increase appropriations cannot be depended upon. 

Another way out of the difficulty is to divide the expense among the 
more progressive libraries of the state. Let each librarian present 
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draw around his or her library a circle with a radius of, say, 20 miles, 
and undertake to send to all newspapers within this radius one con- 
tribution every two months. These contributions may be news ar- 
ticles, special articles, editorials, reprints, short stories, informal es- 
says, verse, or doggerel. These contributions could be divided up 
among the various members of the staff so that the task will not prove 
too arduous to any one person. Let each writer type or duplicate in 
some way his or her contributions, using library time, if necessary, 
for the duplicating. Postage and stationery will then be the only ex- 
pense entailed. This plan may develop some crude contributions, but 
I believe the contributions, if rightly censored, will in the long run 
prove effective. 

Before closing, a few words regarding the proposed Handbook of 
Texas Libraries No. 3 will not be out of order. Notwithstanding the 
strenuous effort made to get it out for the Association meeting, it is 
not yet ready for the printer. Up to the present, plates and checks 
for ten full-page cuts and plates and checks for seven half-page cuts 
have been received. Several others have been definitely promised. 
Nearly all the public libraries and the institutional libraries have 
replied, and a number of college libraries have replied. As a whole, 
the Handbook is well under way, and I believe that it has already 
done good. 


LIBRARY ADVERTISING: THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Pauline McCauley, Librarian, 
Waco Publie Library 


The old idea that the library was merely a depository of books to 
be guarded with jealous eyes by the librarian, who was, in the strictest 
sense, only a custodian, has happily given way to the modern concep- 
tion of a library as a distributing point for the culture, education, 
entertainment, and general benefit of a community. 

If the library is acknowledged a distributing point, to reach the 
maximum of usefulness, it must necessarily follow the methods of dis- 
tributors of all classes whether they deal in wares for the material or 
the intellectual man. As the merchant does, the library should con- 
sider the tastes of each citizen in the community, endeavor to supply 
books that will gratify these tastes—when legitimate—and, further- 
more, create a demand when it does not exist. 

One of the complaints most commonly heard from the Mayor or the 
“‘powers that be’’ to whom the library looks for its maintenance, is 
‘‘The library does not pay ; every citizen is taxed for its support while 
only a few derive any pleasure or benefit from it, these few being 
the rich, the leisure class made up largely of women and children.” 
In many cases the criticism is just, and it behooves the librarian to 
avoid such a criticism by employing every agency possible to induce 
people from all classes and occupations to use the library. She holds 
the city’s money in trust, and it is her duty to expend it in such a 
way that the greatest number of people in the community may profit 
from the expenditude. The library is not a charitable institution 
**kept by a lady of gentle birth who just loves books’’, but is an im- 
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portant factor in the educational system of the community and should 
be administered by a librarian who is not only an efficient executive 
but who has business qualifications and is able to distribute the funds 
entrusted to her in such a manner that there is a return for the amount 
expended which may be reckoned in dollars and cents as well as in 
increased efficiency of the citizens of the community. 

To impress this truth there is no more effective means than sane, 
dignified, telling advertising. It must be sane, however. There is al- 
ways the danger of the librarian’s becoming so obsessed with the idea 
of expansion that she advertises indiscriminately without gaining the 
results that her efforts and expenditure justify. The most effective 
advertising oftentimes entails no expense and a minimum amount of 
effort, as advertising through personal contact and the newspapers. 
The librarian in a small community has an excellent opportunity to 
advertise her library by personal contact, or the spoken word. She 
meets her patrons socially, and, while she may not talk ‘‘shop’’, she 
makes personal friends and may even ‘‘boost’’ her library if the 
opportunity for so doing presents itself. Every friend made is so 
much advertising since he will come to the library himself and bring 
others, assuring them they will receive gracious treatment. There is 
no better advertising for any library than the knowledge that there is 
to be found there a competent librarian and staff who meet and serve 
the borrower with a gracious and tactful manner. All forms of ad- 
yertising amount to nothing if, after he is attracted to the library, 
the prospective borrower does not feel his requests are treated with 
the proper consideration. Every citizen of a community should feel 
a personal interest in the library, its welfare and success. He should 
not feel that the use of its contents is a favor to be granted him by the 
privileged few, but that it is his right. 

While the spoken word is, perhaps, the most telling form of adver- 
tising, it reaches only a few. The most far-reaching, in that it meets 
the eyes of more people, is the newspaper. Fortunately for the poor 
library, items pertaining to it are considered much as one editor told 
a subscriber who said to him: ‘‘I notice you publish a Bible verse 
every day, do your subscribers read it?’’ ‘‘I should say they do,’’ 
replied the editor. ‘‘ Why, its news to most of them.’’ If the news- 
papers considered library items ‘‘advertising’’ instead of ‘‘news,’’ 
few libraries could afford the vast amount of free advertising they 
get from the press. 

As a preliminary to this method of advertising, as to all others, it 
is well first to make friends with those in charge, the editor, the busi- 
Ness manager, and the reporters. As they do not charge for the space, 
the librarian should be careful to consider their convenience and pre- 
pare copy for the day the paper can best give the space, or better yet, 
give them copy which they can hold for a few days unless it is im- 
portant to have the item appear at once, in which ease, they will al- 
ways print it. If there is more than one paper in the town, arrange- 
ments should be made to have lists of new books appear simultaneously, 
usually in the Sunday issues. In addition to the lists of new books, 
lists of timely interest may appear when pertinent. Publications of 
gifts will often bring others, particularly old and rare material on 
loeal history, a collection of which every library should accumulate. 
The newspapers are the best medium through which the librarian 
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may impress upon the patrons that the library is a public institution, 
supported by them, that it belongs to them and not to the librarian, 
the Board of Trustees, or the silk-stockinged bunch, as was the criticism 
of one library. 

While the newspapers are the most far-reaching means of adver. 
tising the library can employ, there are many others. Monthly or 
quarterly bulletins containing lists of new books added and other 
items of interest are issued by some libraries, but these are expensive 
and reach only a limited few, usually those who are already patrons 
of the library. Printed lists on special subjects are less expensive 
and much more effective since they are distributed directly to the party 
interested in the subject of which they treat. For example, lists on 
building, decoration, furniture, ete., will appeal to the prospective 
housebuilder; new books on education to the teacher; on business to 
the business man; and on trades to the workman who may be reached 
at the meeting of the labor council. If these lists to the workman can 
be accompanied with personal talks by the librarian, who has the 
books themselves at hand for examination, they will, of course, be 
more productive of results. 

Of all classes the library tries to reach, the laborer is the most diffi 
eult. One who has reached the age of maturity without a love of books 
or an ambition to become more proficient in his trade is, not only 
timid about coming to the library, but is unresponsive when his at- 
tention is called to the material that may help him to become more 
proficient. If he is not reached through the labor council or his lodge, 
he may be through his children, who are using the library, by sending 
him a printed list of books on the trades, an application blank, anda 
slip reading something like the following: ‘‘If you wish to borrow 
any of these books, fill out the enclosed blank and present it to the 
assistant at the desk near the entrance of the Public Library. She 
will give you a membership card and will lend you the book you want. 
There is no charge.’’ When he presents the card, he should not be 
embarrassed with unnecessary questions and should get what he wants 
with as little red tape as possible. The arrangement of the books on 
the shelves might well be explained to him, or, at least the section in 
which he is interested. It is quite necessary, too, that the library 
have books not too technical for his understanding so he may not be 
come discouraged on his first visit. Oftentimes a man who will not 
come to the library himself will send his child for a book who will 
ask for ‘‘Two books, one for Papa and one for me.”’ 

Children are the best advertisers for the Children’s Department 
after they have once been attracted to the library. This may be done 
through the schools and the story-hour. There is no form of publicity 
that brings more tangible results than work with schools nor more sat 
isfactory results since it is expansion in the best sense rather than 
publicity. Here the library does probably its best work as a real 
factor in the educational system of the community. Collections of 
books loaned to the school as a whole or to the individual teacher for 
class room libraries are most helpful in supplementing textbooks. 
Systematic school visits when the children are told of the books for 
them at the library and are invited to the story-hour always bring 4 
number of new borrowers, who are much appreciated since a child 
‘‘onee a borrower is always a borrower.’’ School visits should be 
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utilized not only to interest the children in the library but to gain the 
good-will and cooperation of the teachers, without which it is impos- 
sible to accomplish much with the school children. Keeping in mind 
the fact that teachers are very busy people and are usually taxed to 
the limit with school work, a sympathetic interest in their problems 
and suggestions of material that will be of assistance in their work will 
usually be gratefully received. Graded lists of books may be dis- 
tributed in the different rooms at the schools and also kept at the 
library for distribution. Where the librarian has the time, a series of 
lessons on the use of the catalogue, Poole’s Index, and reference books 
will bring results that will have a lasting effect since those who re- 
ceive the lessons will need less assistance from the staff in locating de- 
sired material. 

Sunday School teachers may be attracted by notification of material 
that will be of assistance in preparing their lessons. This material 
should include the Sunday School Times and Peloubet’s or Tarbell’s 
notes on the lesson. Ministers will be glad to know of Bible Con- 
cordances and Commentaries. The librarian will do well, not only to 
attract their attention to such material, but, to avail herself of the 
assistance they are able to give her in selecting such material. Notices 
of material on municipal affairs may be sent to those in charge of the 
city’s management. In ealling attention of individuals to particular 
books, a printed postal may be used reading, ‘‘ You may be interested 
in the following book which has been placed in the Publie Library.”’ 
Such a postal always brings an expression of appreciation ’for the 
personal interest manifested. Furthermore, it gets a book in cireula- 
tion which might stand upon the shelves for some time. Instead of a 
postal, a telephone communication is often more convenient. Another 
postal upon which is printed a list of books on the ‘‘eare and feeding 
of infants’’ may be mailed to mothers whose names are procured from 
the birth records. 

In contrast to the personal note in advertising, framed placards 
calling attention to the fact that the library is a free institution and 
stating the hours of opening and extending an invitation to residents 
and visitors to make use of it, placed in hotels, railway stations, shops, 
the Postoffice, the City Hall, the Courthouse, and even barber shops 
and shining parlors often attract people who know nothing of the 
library. These placards in street cars are most effective but entail 
some expense as the street railway company have, in most places, legis- 
lated against giving free space. By way of attracting attention to 
the Reference Department, a line may be inserted in the Telephone 
Directory calling attention to the fact that information on any subject 
may be received by calling the Public Library. The telephone com- 
pany are usually glad to cooperate as they are constantly annoyed 
with requests for information which should be referred to the library. 

Methods of advertising other than by print are the use of the mo- 
tion picture slides, exhibits, talks to Mothers’ Clubs, and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, with which the wise librarian keeps in close 
touch. Club women may be reached by having on hand material 
needed. for preparing programs and with assistance in preparing 
bibliographies for their Year Books. In addition to advertising the 
library, the assistance given in preparing bibliographies may save un- 
necessary duplication of subject matter already on the library shelves. 
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Cooperation with local book dealers is a creditable form of adver- 
tising since, by prevailing upon them to carry a high class line of 
books, they may assist the library in raising the standard of reading 
in the community. By furnishing suggestive lists of books suitable 
for gifts, one may arrange to use the books belonging to the dealer in 
an exhibit at the library near Christmas. This serves the double 
purpose of inducing the dealer to carry good editions and of furnish- 
ing the library with expensive books, it is not always able to buy, for 
the exhibit. In addition to collections of books displayed at the li- 
brary, exhibits may be arranged in shop windows and at fairs, ete. 
The window display may consist of a general collection of books, period- 
icals, pictures, and pamphlets, or a collection on a special subject ar- 
ranged in a shop which specializes in the wares of which the books 
treat. Exhibits at County Fairs should include material which will 
appeal to the rural population although this does not necessarily mean 
books on farming only. On the contrary, farmers and farmers’ wives 
are oftentimes interested in the book that will take them away from 
the farm. Placards listing books on a special subject displayed in 
the booth exhibiting material to which the list pertains will bring re- 
quests for the books at the library. 

In conclusion, whether the library advertises by personal appeal, 
by print, exhibits, or what not, the message it has to convey is the 
same: ‘‘The library is a free institution, it belongs to every indi- 
vidual in the community, there is something for each individual, and 
we want him to use it.”’ 


VALUE OF LIBRARIES TO CLUB WOMEN 


By Mrs. H. L. Lathrop, Formerly President, 
Woman’s Club, San Antonio 


If in the making of books there is no end, neither can a limit be 
placed upon the various activities and requirements of women’s clubs. 
Since those days of the beginnings when' timid little voices called meet- 
ings to order with an apologetic air, and The History of Henry VIII 
and His Period was given in a ten-minute paper, great changes have 
taken place. At that time home libraries proved pitifully lacking in 
books of reference and criticism. The minds of the students had not 
been trained to close analysis. Recourse was made to professors, 
ministers, and teachers. Then the public libraries stepped in and 
said: ‘‘We will supply you with books; we will offer suggestions; we 
will assist you in every way possible’’. 

Graciously and ably has the promise been kept for lo these many 
years! Tis but a few months since a number of women in San An- 
tonio, preparing a rather difficult schedule of work, were invited to a 
quiet room in the library, and a large table and chairs were placed at 
their disposal. The whole library force seemed interested; an assist- 
ant smiled encouragingly when he rolled in a truck load of books bear- 
ing upon the subject, and the busy librarian herself brought in for 
inspection a new set of valuable books not yet catalogued. Access to 
the great store of knowledge in our large libraries and the eagerness of 
those in charge to disseminate this knowledge, is one of the greatest 
reasons why the scope of women’s clubs has become so extensive. 
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Broadly speaking, they may be divided into three groups, Literary, 
Sociological, and Artistic. 

Literary Clubs were the first to become firmly established. They 
arose from the hunger and thirst of the soul for an outlook from the 
narrow grind of household duties and restricted avenues for self- 
expression. The mother bird may fashion her own habitat, she may 
brood over her nest in the shade, but a time comes when she yearns to 
spread her wings and carol in her own way to the sunlit sky. Many 
women’s clubs have taken extensive trips in foreign lands by means 
of books of travel, written at white heat by those who have seen at first 
hand. These imaginary travelers have packed steamer trunks, have 
felt the roll of the great waters. They have knelt in spirit at the 
shrine of saints; they know the hedgerows of England, and smell the 
blossoming grapes on the vine-clad hills of France; they have gazed 
with awe 

“‘Upon the awful ruins of the days of old, 
Or jasper throne, or multilated sphinx.’’ 


Where was the open door that let these spirits wander where they 
chose, but the door opening into this quiet shrine of books! 

Shakespeare has suffered every kind of a ‘‘sea change’’ from 
women’s clubs, save the ‘‘removal of his bones.’’ Now, however, 
when a Holinshed, and a Gervinus, or a Furness have helped to fill 
whole cases of boks of interpretation and closest historical data, the 
student prefers to travel with the Master, as he wanders gaily through 
the forest of Ardenne, or to sustain him in those heavy days when he 
questioned the Unknown in the mask of Hamlet down to that night in 
The Tempest when his ‘‘little life was rounded in a sleep.”’ 

Members of reading clubs haunt the libraries for days. There they 
find material of all kinds, both philosophic and ethical, wing-tipped 
poesy of ‘‘wit as quick as the grey-hound’s mouth.’’ All is grist to 
their mill, and great is their delight in discussing each selection. 

History is no longer a matter of stupid dates. A discriminating 
investigation is carried into the causes of great upheavals of political 
parties, or weaknesses in governments which lead to the dismember- 
ment of nations. One stands aghast at the cunning of diplomacy or 
treachery of confidential ambassadors or the greediness of nations! 
’Tis not alone the agony and bloodshed and dead upon the battle- 
field today, it is the awful picture of the souls of men which makes us 
tremble and be afraid! 

There are clubs for the study of ancient and modern drama, clubs 
for the study of great poets, for biography, philosophy, and religion. 
We cannot touch upon them all. Now will you explain, O casual 
reader of a club year-book, how all these programs are prepared? In 
no other way could it be possible save by access to the splendidly 
selected and large variety of books and publications in papers and 
magazines that we find in our libraries. Neither must one forget that 
a peculiarly intimate and personal benefit is acquired by systematic 
reading of varied topics. How often does one listen to papers, care- 
fully prepared, heavy with valuable information, models of rhetorical 
excellence, which lack a certain flow of well selected and expressive 
words or phrases which give life and magnetism! Varied reading and 
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a habit of absorbing an illuminating phrase, or adding a word of life 
and light to one’s vocabulary is like the shadow of a rock, in the weary 
land of a long paper. Again, it is not sufficient to read what one 
writer has to say upon any topic. One viewpoint is certain to be one- 
sided or restricted. Let us read what several writers have to say, 
compare their statements and analyze their viewpoints, then formulate 
for ourselves the facts presented in the acquired field of vision. To 
accomplish this the library becomes our mentor and inspiration. 

The most extensive and enterprising field of operation for clubs 
and those requiring references to most recent publications is found in 
the group under the general heading of Sociological. These clubs are 
basic to the preservation of the physical and moral well-being of the 
community in which they are organized, or even to the country as a 
whole. 

In this field of investigation and reform the list of their activities is 
enormous. They study the dominant desires of humanity as expressed 
in health, wealth, social life, education, morality, and freedom from 
abuses. I will mention a few that attract widespread interest in 
Texas: compulsory education, economics, free clinics, widows’ pen- 
sions, industrial diseases, housing and recreation, delinquent girls, and 
the poor that are always with us. Within a few years science has 
revolutionized the world. It has invaded the kitchen and demanded 
properly balanced diet. Were Tennyson living today, he would drop 
from his list of inspirations his poem upon The Fly. When a child in 
the household brings home a grade-card below the normal standard, 
his eyes are examined, a blood test made, and—I do not believe Solomon 
ever said anything about adenoids!!! There are a large and growing 
number of women interested in equal franchise, and laws for women 
and children. A great deal of encouragement has been received in 
favor of the former, recently, and the amount of enlightenment con- 
cerning the latter has been received with mingled feelings of astonish- 
ment and fury. 

Indiscriminate charity is frowned upon, and efforts are made to 
restrain hysterical reforms. The torture idea for wrongdoing has 
lingered long, but an opening wedge in legislation gives hope that the 
day may come when the sweet air of heaven will cure sin-sick souls as 
well as bodies. And so the list goes on. It seems too vast for human 
undertaking. Will not these women whose white souls are touched 
by the Divine Fire of Service in His Name seek the help and knowledge 
offered by other men and women who have given the best years of 
their lives to rational reform? So many measures undertaken are 
experimental! Glowing theories vanish in the light of day and dis- 
couraged hearts are weighed to the earth. For all these there are 
dumb lips that fain would utter through the printed page the story 
of their endeavor. They are records both of failure and unexpected 
successes. In these libraries we find the saints and prophets of hu- 
manity, and each of us can become heirs of their years of accumulated 
wealth of thought and experience simply for the asking. 

As one outside the charmed cirele of clubs devoted to art, it be- 
hooves the writer to speak with reserve. There is something super- 
natural in art. It is as if their field lies close to nature, untouched 
and unprofaned by the hand of man! Whether the artist uses his 
brush or chisel, he dips the cunning tool into the secret places of his 
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soul. The musicians whose sensitive fingers draw music from their 
wonderfully constructed instruments, and lead the golden voices of 
inspired singers nearer to the throne of God with a mighty ‘‘ Alleluia!’ 
or condemns them to anguish and despair in the minor chords of 
‘*TDies Irae’’, embodies thought into a living active principle of ac- 
tion. Think of the thousands of human bodies whose life of toil and 
sweat and hunger and weariness went into that lace-like facade of the 
cathedral at Chartres! It is the humanity in art that touches us. 
That is the reason why, when the great war cloud in Europe dropped 
over the cathedral at Rheims, a ery of horror went up from all the 
world! 

For nearly seven hundred years that deeply recessed, triple portal, 
with the wonderful rose-window of stained glass, has been the delight 
of the world. The building itself the most perfect example, in 
erandeur and grace, of gothic architecture in the world! We mourn 
its loss, but the knowledge of its immortality remains, with thousands 
of other works of delight in architecture, in painting, and in seulp- 
ture. They are in fainter imagery, ’tis true. Preserved in many a 
book of travel, in many a volume of photographic prints, in many 
wonderfully tinted copies. The statues may crumble to dust; we 
have their outlines and the lights and shadows still preserved. 

The libraries are full of priceless volumes upon all that is worthy 
in art. They are treasure houses for all honest endeavor. Blessed 
be they who shall come to them for uplift, for consolation, for peace! 
A great library is a panorama of the human race. It is the strength- 
ener of all that is great in life! It is the University of the World! 
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NOTES ABOUT THE MEETING 


A two and a half hour auto ride over San Antonio and to all the 
missions around San Antonio was a very enjoyable courtesy shown 
the Association by the trustees of the San Antonio Carnegie Library. 


A Mexican supper at the Original Mexican restaurant with the 
Association as guests of the staff of the Carnegie Library was indeed 
a treat to many of the members of the Association who had never 
partaken of a Mexican meal. Covers with place-cards carrying out 
the Mexican colors were laid for forty. 


A very instructive feature of the meeting was the model school 
library exhibit arranged by the Federal Bureau of Education. 

The exhibit has been arranged with a view of educating teachers 
and others in how to gather and conduct school libraries so as to give 
the most efficient service to pupils. The exhibit covers almost every 
phase of the school library question, and it contains an exhaustive 
list of books most suitable for such libraries. It is divided into 
primary, intermediate, and high school branches, and reading lists 
are provided for each section of school work. 

A feature of 'the exhibit are large photographs of some of the 
largest and best libraries in the country. There are also floor plans 
of libraries, showing how the rooms can be arranged to meet best the 
requirements. Teachers are shown how the children can be instructed 
to get the best results from library work. There is also a collection of 
pictures which are recommended for libraries, and a course on the 
eare of pictures and their use in instructing children. 

The following is an outline of the contents of the exhibit: 

Elementary Schools—Aids in book section, reading lists, library 
lessons, books for Christmas gifts, rural school libraries. 

High Schools—Aids in book selection, reading lists, courses of 
instruction, aids in choosing occupations, vocational guidance, periodi- 
cals for the high school library, general information. 

Normal Schools—Aids in book selections, reading lists, courses of 
instruction, courses of instruction in children’s literature, aids in 
story telling. 

Miscellaneous—Current events, bulletin board, hand books, in- 
expensive geography material (booth lists, etce.), inexpensive pictures, 
laws pertaining to school libraries, organization and care of libraries, 
picture catalogues, reference helps for teachers, reference books for 
use in graded schools, posters, photographs, scrap books, pictures. 


Miss Pauline McCauley, Librarian Waco Public Library, suggested 
that the larger ‘libraries turn over their old numbers of Readers’ 
guide, Cumulative book index, and Book review digest to the smaller 
libraries that cannot afford subscriptions to these library aids. Any 


small library desiring these aids should communicate with Miss 
McCauley. 
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A small efficiency exhibit to which the Addressograph Company 
and several typewriter companies contributed as well as several libra- 
ries was arranged in the library auditorium. Among other contribu- 
tions from the Library of the University of Texas was a simple plan 
for indicating to the binder the style of material to be used in bind- 
ing books. Two sheets of heavy paper, 18”x24” in size are ruled into 
civisions of about 3”x314”. These divisions are numbered from one 
to thirty-six and labeled with the name of the binding material, and 
into each division is pasted a sample of the binding material about 
214” square. 

The binder has this chart in his possession, and the librarian has 
an exact duplicate. If the bindery ship indicates that a book is to 
be bound in 24 it means that a certain light green morocco is to be 
used and that no other shade will be acceptable; 7 means a gray duck, 
21 a brown art canvas. 


As guests of the Scientific Society of San Antonio, the Association 
visited the C. L. Gruzensky Memorial Libray recently purchased by 
the Society. 

In this collection are books rare and valuable; exhaustive collection 
of volumes on the Peninsular war, the life of Wellington, the life of 
Napoleon, biography of military leaders in the Peninsular war ‘in 
French, German, Italian, English and Spanish; a complete library 
of military tactics and science, and manuals of the French, English 
and United States armies, a complete library on the British army, its 
exploits in South Africa, India and the colonies; historical and geog- 
raphical books on Poland; the publication of the Hakluyt Society 
since 1846, and many rare and valuable books of voyages, travels and 
adventures ; an interesting library of folklore of all nations and in all 
languages; reference books, dictionaries, maps and charts and atlases. 


Though it is ambitious, the plan of the Texas Library Association 
to extend education in this state appears feasible. It is certainly in 
line with the new work that has been taken up all over the country 
by the colleges and universities, says the San Antonio Light. 

It has been said that one may acquire a liberal education through 
reading. That is true if the reading is done systematically. One 
might spend a lifetime in a library without absorbing any large 
amount of wisdom. What the uneducated reader needs is a directing 
agent—and that appears to be the idea upon which the Library 
Association’s plan is based. 

In the rural districts of Texas the advocates of library extension 
work have an encouraging field. There the diverting agencies are 
not so numerous. The young people, and the grown-ups, too, are 
anxious for wholesome entertainment and for opportunities to gain 
just the kind of culture that high-class books and magazines afford. 
The establishment of libraries'throughout the state, under supervision 
of trained libraries, as proposed by the association, would undoubtedly 
strengthen the basis of the state’s entire educational system.—Extract 
from editorial, Fort Worth Sunday News, November 7, 1915. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NAME 


1. The name of this Association shall be the Texas Library Asso- 
ciation. 


OBJECT 


8. The object of this Associaticn shall be to promote library interests 
in Texas. 


MEMBERS 


3. Any person interested in Texas libraries may become a member 
of this Association by vote of the Executive Board and the payment 
of the annual membership fee of $1 to the Treasurer. Any person 
may become a life member by vote of the Executive Board and the 
payment of $10 to the Treasurer. Any person who has performed 
distinguished service to Texas libraries may, on the recommendation 
of the Executive Board, be elected an honorary member, without 
dues, by the Association. 

OFFICERS 


4. The officers of this Association shall be a President, two Vice 
Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall be elected at the 
annual meeting and shall serve for one year, or till their successors 
are elected. The usual powers and duties shall attach to these offices, 
unless otherwise ordered by the Association through its By-Laws. 


EXEOUTIVE BOARD 


5. The administration of the affairs of this Association. when the 
Association itself is not in session, is vested in an Executive Board 
consisting of the officers. 


MEETINGS 


6. The Executive Board shall arrange for an annual meeting of the 
Association, and for such other meetings as they think advisable. 


BY-LAWS 


7. The Association may, at any meeting,:by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present adopt By-Laws not inconsistent with this Con- 
stitution. 


AMENDMENTS 


8. This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a 
three-fourths vote of the members present, provided the proposed 
amendment has been submitted to the Secretary in writing at least 
thirty days before said annual meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 


1. The fiseal year of this Association shall end on August 31, and 
membership dues are payable in September. The name of any mem- 
ber who is in arrears for dues of more than one year shall be dropped 
from the membership roll. A member whose dues are paid may re- 
sign at any time by notifying the Treasurer. 

2. At the annual meeting following his election the President shall 
deliver an address. 

3. At the first session of the annual meeting the President shall 
appoint a Committee on Resolutions and one on Nominations. These 
committees shall report at the last session of the meeting. 

4. The Treasurer shall keep a permanent roll book, receive all 
Association moneys, keeping an accurate record thereof, and pay all 
bills authorized by the Association or the Executive Board, and make 
an annual written report to the Executive Board. 

5. Free entertainment of members is not expected at meetings of 
this Association. 

6. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in either 
October or November. 


OFFICERS OF THE TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1909-10 
President—Benjamin Wyche, San Antonio. 
First Vice President—Mrs. heme E. Alexander, Terrell. 
Second Vice President—Mrs. W. 8. Banks, Temple. 


Seecretary—Maud Smith, Austin. 


1910-11 





P Ideson, Houston. 

First Vice President—E. W. Winkler, Austin. 
Second Vice President—Mrs. B. W. Lewis, Paris. 
Seeretary—Mrs. C. M. Houston, Corsicana. 
Treasurer—Irene D. Galloway, Waxahachie. 


1911-14 


President—E. W. Winkler, Austin. 

First Vice President—Mary A. Osgood, Tyler. 
Second Vice President—Mrs. B. W. Lewis, Paris. 
Seeretary—Mrs. M. C. Houston, Corsicana. 
Treasurer—Irene D. Galloway, Waxahachie. 


1914-15 





Presid Elizabeth H. West, San Antonio. 

First Vice President—Cornelia Notz, San Antonio. 
Second Vice President—Ethel Pitcher, Tyler. 
Secretary {. Goodwin, Austin. 
Treasurer—Lillian Gunter, Gainesville. 
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1915-16 


President—Elizabeth H. West, San Antonio. 
First Vice President—Lillian Gunter, Gainesville. 
Second Vice President—Willard P. Lewis, Waco. 
Secretary—John E. Goodwin, Austin. 
Treasurer—Martha Schnitzer, Houston. 





MEMBERS OF THE TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fiscal year of the Association shall end on August 31, and membership 
dues are payable in September. The name of any member who is in arrears 


for dues of more than one year shall be dropped from the membership roll,— 
From By-Law No. 1. 


Alexander, Mrs. Angus E., In. Carnegie Publie Library, Terrell. 
Altgelt, Henrietta, The Carnegie Library of San Antonio. 
Andrew, Nell, In. Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 


Baker, Viola, Weatherford. 
Burleson, Mrs. Lucey, In. State Normal, San Marcos. 
Burrow, Una, In. Carnegie Library, Stamford. 


Carter, Mrs. Edward, In. Port Arthur High Schol Library. 


Darwin, Marion, State Library. 

Dibrell, Mrs. Joseph B., Texas Library and Historical Commission, 
Seguin. 

Dimmitt, LeNoir, The University of Texas Library, Austin. 


Gallagher, Martha, The Carnegie Library of San Antonio. 
Galloway, Lrene D., In. Nicholas P. Sims Library, Waxahachie. 
Goff, Mary E., The University of Texas Library, Austin. 

Goodwin, John E., In. The University of Texas Library, Austin. 
Goree, Edwin Sue, Loan Librarian, The University of Texas, Austin. 
Gunter, Lillian, In. Gainesville Publie Library. 


Hill, Annie, The University of Texas Library, Austin. 
Houston, Mrs. M. C., In. Public Library, Corsicana. 
Humphrey, Mrs. H. J., The Carnegie Library of San Antonio. 
Hutchenrider, Rose, Waco Publie Library. 


Ideson, Julia, In. Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library. 


Klaerner, C., State Librarian and Secretary Texas Library and 
Historical Commission, Austin. 


Leeper, Rosa M., In. Dallas Publie Library. 
Lewis, Willard P., In. Baylor University Library, Waco. 


MeCaulay, Pauline, In. Waco Publie Library. 

McKay, Mrs. John G., Texas Library and Historical Commission, 
Austin. 

Malone, Tennessee, In. West Texas Normal, Canyon. 

Marron, J. F., State Library, Austin. 
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Nacogdoches Library Association. 
Notz, Cornelia, Artesia Wells. 


Patten, Frank C., In. Rosenberg Library, Galveston. 
Pecos Library Association. 
Potts, Marion E., In. College of Industrial Arts, Denton. 


Rogan, Octavia F., State Library, Austin. 
Royall, Rebecca, In. Carnegie Public Library, Cleburne. 


Sanders, Mamie, Southwestern University, Georgetown. 
Scheuber, Mrs. Charles, In. Carnegie Public Library, Fort Worth. 
Schnitzer, Martha, Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library. 
Smith, Maud, The University of Texas Library, Austin. 
Smithers, Mary C., In. Normal School Library, Huntsville. 


Toombs, Helen P., Carnegie Public Library, Fort Worth. 
von Bliicher, In. La Retama Publie Library, Corpus Christi. 


Weems, Mrs. W. K., In. Sherman Publie Library. 

West, Elizabeth H., In. Carnegie Library of San Antonio. 
Willtams, M. L., College Industrial Arts, Denton. 
Williams, Wilson, The University of Texas Library, Austin. 
Winder, Mrs. Dan P. nee Pitcher, Houston. 

Winkler, E. W., The University of Texas Library, Austin. 
Wright, Wilbur, Southwestern University, Georgetown. 


Young, Anna, Bastrop. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 


BY WILLARD P. LEWIS 
Librarian, Baylor University Library, Waco 


In many towns and cities the public library is a direct benefit to 
the community and many times worth its expense. The most promi- 
nent of these benefits are outlined below: 

1. The library contains in its book and periodical collections much 
information relative to civic improvement and municipal affairs. 

2. The library is often a social center for the town where gather- 
ings of all kinds are held, especially courses of lectures, ete. Fre- 
quently the library has a hall which may be used for this purpose. 

3. The library aids the women’s clubs in their work, prepares 
their programs, and reserves special collections of books for their 
use. 

4. The library contains within its resources much information of 
value for the tradesman, artisan, professional man, farmer, and news- 
paper man. 

5. The whole citizenship of the community is benefited directly 
through work done for foreigners—cireulation of books on English 
for foreigners and on United States citizenship. 

6. A desire for good literature is created in children through the 
library story hour and the circulation of good children’s books. 

7. Civie pride and local interest are created through the preserv- 
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ing of all items of local history including books about the town and 
complete files of the local newspapers. 

8. The library is a help to all citizens through its circulation of 
the more popular forms of the United States government documents 
such as the Farmers Bulletins and the bulletins of the Bureau of 
Education. 


9. Lastly, the public library keeps pace with the growth of the 


town or city through the various phases of its extension work such as 
branches, deposit stations, and delivery stations. It enters into all 
phases of civie life, and acts on and is reacted upon by all develop- 
ments of the community. 
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